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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tae King of France has lost no time in procuring successors to 
the Doctrinaire Ministers, whose resignation was mentioned last 
week. At first he endeavoured to reconcile the disputants, but this 
was found to be beyond his power. He then applied to Marshal 
Soutt to resume the Presidency of the Council, while at the same 
time he commissioned Count Mo xs to form another Administration 
of the same character and pledged to the same system as that which 
had just gone to pieces. Count Mote applied to Tu1ers and his 
colleagues in resignation, but without success; and, after twenty- 
four hours’ labour at Cabinet-making, gave up the attempt. In- 
trigues were set on foot in all quarters. Lovu1s Puitip is said to 
have been exceedingly indignant at the conduct of his refractory 
Ministers ; who on their part seem to have been playing the same 
game as the old Duke of Newcasr_e was in the habit of resorting 
toin the reign of our GrorGE the Second. They deemed it im- 
possible for the King to construct a Cabinet without their assist- 
ance; and though Tuizrs might be resolved not to yield to 
Guizor, and Guizor was equally mortified at the idea of being 
controlled by Tu1EeRs, yet it seems never to have entered their 
thoughts that the King could dispense with the services of both. 
But Louis Pxixip determined to have both, or neither; for’ he 
has excluded both from his new Cabinet, which was organized 
without difficulty in the course of a few hours, as soon as the 
Doctrinaires. were definitively laid on the shelf. The following 
are the names of the new Ministers, with their respective offices— 
The Duke pz Bassano, Minister of the Interior and President of the Council. 
M. Persit remains Minister of Justice. 
M. Bresson, Ambassador at Berlin, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Lieutenant-General Baron BerNarp, Minister of War; who will also fill 
‘the functions of Minister for Foreign Affairs until the arrival of M. Bresson. 
Baron Cuartes Durty, Deputé, Minister of Marine. 


M. Txstre, Deputé, Minister of Commerce, who will be Minister of Public 
Instruction ad interim. 


M. Passy, Deputé, Minister of Finance. 

M. Savuzzt, a distinguished advocate of Lyons, has been offered 
the Ministry of Public Instruction; but it is uncertain whether 
he will accept it. 

Psrsix is the only member of the late Cabinet who retains his 
Place. Admiral Jacos, the Minister of Marine, did not resign ; 
but was unceremoniously displaced, to make way for CHARLES 
Dorin. To console him for this treatment, he has been made 
Aide-de-camp to the King! Only fancy Sir Eowarp Coprine- 
70N First Lord of the Admiralty and a Cabinet Minister, then 
turned out of office, and soothed with the compliment of being 
made one of WitiiaM the Fourth’s Aides! As for Admiral 
Jacos, he is treated as well as he deserves to be. He must be a 
Poor-spirited creature, or Louis Pxaiiip would not have ventured 
toinsult him so grossly. What sort of a reply. would he have re- 
telved to a similar offer from the elder Dupin ? 

€ may safely take it for granted, that our readers are gene- 
tally strangers to the public services and reputations, if not to the 
tames, of the majority of those who compose the new French 
abinet, Even their own countrymen seem to know exceedingly 
little about them, and that little is not of the best kind. They 
ate, however, well-selected for “ responsible listeners, not respon- 
W, visers ;" and, as such, gre generally despised in. Paris. 

refer to the spirited and entertaining Letter of O. P. Q. for a 
brief account of the “ antecedents” (to use a convenient French 
oe pel new ane a vin for a statement, more at 

amis given above, of the real cause of the break- 
the late Cabin gi eak-up of 
the time for the assembling of the Chambers is altered from 
29th to the Ist of December. It is said that an effort to gain 
arity is to be made by proposing a legislative amnesty for 
nig offences, Dupin, the President of the Chamber of De- 
Puties, in return for the nomination of his brother to the Ministry 
arine, has promised, according to report, to give the new 


Latést Epirion. 








Cabinet the aid of his oratorical talents, They will sorely need 
some such aid; for, with the exception perhaps of Sauzer, whose 
acceptance of office is. by no means certain, they have not a good 
speaker in their ranks, 

The Spanish Chamber of Procuradores adopted, on the 8th in- 
stant, the amendments made by, the Proceres in the Foreign Debt 
Bill, by a large majority; and have recognized the Guebhard 
Loan. ' 

From the seat of war, the news is disastrous. to .the, Royalists. 


5 | ZUMALACARREGUY has defeated a considerable body, of the Queen's 
| troops under General O'Doy Le. 
+ | brother having been taken prisoners, were both shot in cold» blood 


The General himself and :his 


after the battle was over. Very. exaggerated accounts of -this 
engagement and its results have been published in the Carlist 
papers in London and Paris.| The following is extracted from the 
letter of the Madrid correspondent of the Times. The Queen's 
General was completely out-manceuvered by his wily antagonist. 

‘¢ It appears that General Osma, although with only six battalions. under his 
immediate command, had made himself sure of cutting off the retreat of Zuma- 
lacarreguy, who with his nine battalions had ventured down into the opea 
country, as if to provoke a general engagement. General Osma, on the morn+ 
ing of the 27th, divided ‘his troops into three divisions, and marched them to 
points which commanded, the three outlets of the valley into which Zumala- 
carreguy had descended, apparently to offer battle to the forces of the Queen. 
One of Osma’s divisions, consisting of the African, Battalion, and of that dis- 
tinguished par excellence by the name of ** E] BatalJon dela Reina,” two of 
the best and bravest in the service, were posted in a village at the mouth of the 
principal puerto or gorge of the neighbouring mountains, ufider® the command 
of General O’Doyle, an able and spirited officer, of Irish extraction. On this 
occasion, however, unhappily for himself and his gallant little band, which 
amounted altogether to about 1,400 men, he allowed bimself to be deceived by 
a well-executed ruse on the part.of-Zumalacarreguy ; who, dividing his force 
into two unequal divisions, in the perfect knowledge apparently of the whole of 
General Osma’s dispositions,’and of the distribution and the movements of the 
Queen’s forces, had so maneeuvered as t6 make O’Doyle believe that the smaller 
of the two was that of one of his‘allies.. A sham fight, in fact, was got up be- 
tween the two divisions of the insurgent. force; in the course of which it ap- 
peared that that which represented one of Osma’s divisions was getting the 
worst of it. . On this General O’Doyle could no longer restrain himseli, but 
vaarching out from his village strong-hold to the assistance of those whom he 
mistook for his friends, he fell at once into the snare laid for him by the insur- 
gent chief ; and with his own life lost every thing, not a man of his division 
having escaped; and the two pieces of artillery attached to it, together, of 
course, with 1,400 muskets, having fallen into the hands of the enemy.” 

The wise people of Madrid are of course exceedingly angry, 
and somewhat alarmed at this disaster; which they impute to the 
incapacity or negligence of the War Minister, Zarco DEL 
VALLE; andhe, it is said, will retire, and be succeeded by Ge- 
neral VALDEZ. Muna is said to be on excellent terms with 
Vatpxgz, and wishes him to come to Vittoria, in order that they 
may concert a plan of operations together. Much is expected 
from Mina; who has taken the command of a portion of the 
Queen's troops near Pampeluna, and has issued a proclamation to 
the insurgents, offering pardon and protection to all who will re- 
turn to their allegiance, but a war of extermination to obstinate 
rebels. 

ZxeA BermuDEz has been for some time in Paris, and has had 
several conferences with Louis Puixip. It is surmised that the 
reestablishment of a Spanish Juste Milieu system is again on the 
carpet. 


The Portuguese Cortes are wasting time in angry and profitless 
discussions. When the last accounts were despatched, Car- 
VALHO's budget, and bill for the sale of Church property, had 
made no progress. It is feared that the different members of the 
Cabinet do not work well together; and that ParmeLia and 
Viitta REAL are jealous of CARVALHO's superior popularity, and 
endeayour to annoy him by throwing back his measures of reform. 


King LEopoto opened the session of the Belgian Chambers on 
Tuesday. His speech contains little that requires notice; it is 
commonplace and kinglike, Scarcely any notice is taken of the 
foreign relations of the country, except an intimation that a biil 
relative to the privileges of foreigners resident in Belgium will 
shortly be submitted to the Chambers. Assurances are given 
that the commierce and finances of the country are prosperous ; 
and a variety of minor reforms in the administration of the army 
and other principal departments are promised. Contrasted with the 
speech of the King of Holland on the opening of the session of 
his Patliament, Leopotn’s seems to be that of a man compara- 
tively at his ease. 


Disastrous intelligence has been received from the West Indies. 
A dreadful hurricane on the 20th and 21st of September has 
totally destroyed many of the principal sugar4pStfites/y.the island 
of Dominica, From a letter written by a“ on the spot, 
we derive the following particulars, i ee bra 
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the canes blown flat on the earthy in many,sinstancea buried in the,mud 
blown from the soil; every description of proyisions above ground completely 
swept away, and the face of the country, which exhibited the utmost luxuriance 
of vegetation on SaturdayAast, peces. to the appearance of a general confla- 
tion having passed over it. ; 

* The little coffee that was on the trees, of course, is lost; but that would be 
4 trifling loss were not the greater part of the trees torn up by the roots; in fact, 
every step we advance in inquiry brings us to a more melancholy picture, if 
possible, than the former. 

** God only knows what will become of this devoted island; more complete 
ruin cannot be conceived. Without a positive assurance of liberal assistance, 
few. estates will think of reestablishing their works; and how our people are to 
be fed after the few ripe provisions which may be saved are exhausted, one 
knows not: the prospects before us at present are indeed dreary; and, al- 
though I am not of that gloomy and desponding class of mind that is apt to de- 
spair, I must confess our losses appear to me irremediable.” 

In consequence of the determined refusal of large numbers of 
the Demerara Negroes to perform their usual quantity of labour, 
the sugar crop of that colony is expected to be very deficient this 
year. It is even said that the deficiency will amount to thirty 
thousand hogsheads; aud many vessels which were waiting for 
cargoes have sailed to other ports. 

he Courter states, that 

* An increase of fifty Stipendiary Magistrates, and some additional troops, 
are immediately to be forwarded to Jamaica. The Colonial Office has been for 
the last week, in consequence of the great interest excited hy the news from 
Jamaica, a scene of bustle and activity. 


“« The works on one-third of the principal sugar-estates levelled to the so 





Che Caurt. 

Tuem Majesties had a full dress party on Monday evening, at the 
Brighton Palace, in celebration of the sippy | of the Princess 
Augusta. Among the principal guests were—the Earls of Clarendon, 
and Brownlow, Lords Maynard, Wharncliffe, and Cranstoun, the 
Bishop of Chichester, Sir George Grey, Sir William Ingilby, the 
Marchioness Cornwallis, Lady Brougham, Lady Jane Peel, and Lady 
Wharncliffe. 

Whenever the weather is fine, the King and Queen and the Princess 
Augusta take advantage of it to ride and drive in the vicinity of 
Brighton, Lady Mary Fox or Lady Adelaide Hay seem to be the 
King’s: usual companions in his favourite drive to Shoreham. 

On Thursday, Lord Melbourne arrived from town, and remained 
till Friday afternoon, after having. been closeted with his Majesty during 
the greater part of the time. There were frequent messengers des- 
patched to and from London while Lord Melbourne was at the Palace. 


Che Metropolis. 

As the 9th of November this year fell on .a Sunday, the new Lord 
Maycr was sworn in on Saturday ; and the usual civic ;procession by 
land and water, the ceremony of inviting the Judges, and the grand 
entertainment at Guildhall, were postponed till Monday; when, ‘not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather—for it was a cold, windy, 
rainy, true November day—every thing was conducted en régle, and with 
& degree of show and expense fully equal to former doings of ‘the same 
sort. 

The company’at the dinner was numerous and splendid. Among 
them, were Lords Mulgrave, Melbourne, Brougham, Palmerston, the 
Duke of Richmond, Sir Jotn Campbell, Sir Jamies Scarlett, Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, several of the Metropolitan Members, and the 
Turkish, Brazilian, and Mexican Ambassadors. The first toast was 
«« Church and King,” and was received with loud ‘cheers; the next, 
«* The Queen, the Princess Victoria, and therest of the Royal Family.” 
Then c@ine “ The Duke of Wellington:and the Army ;” and here Lord 
Mayor Winchester essayed something like.a speech ; but, although the 
reporters were well stationed for hearing, his civic Lordship was quite 
unintelligible. In terms, supposed to be complimentary, but not un- 
derstood, the Lord Mayor then gave “ The Lord Chancellor.” This 
toast, according to the account given in the Chronicle, was received 
‘with very general applause; but both the Herald ard the Post state, 
what was really the fact, that there was also a good deal of hissing. 
The Times is silent as to the reception the toast met with. Lord 
Brougham’s reply was commonplace, and complimentary. He de- 
clared that he still adhered to the principles which had informer times 
procured him popular support, and that his public life would always be 
regulated by them. Severak-other standing toasts were given; but 





they elicited no speeches worth notice. >| 


The list ef Sheriffs for the ensuing year was prepared on Wednesday 
in the Court of Exchequer, preparatory to the names of the -gentle- 


men who are to serve being pricked by the King in Council. The | 


Marquis of Lansdowne, in the absence. of Earl Spencer, presided, 


Lords Brougham, Mulgrave, Auckland, Denman, and Lyndhurst, Sir | 


Lancelot Shadwell, Barons Vaughan and Bosanquet, and Mr. Justice 
Park, were also present. In the following details, we follow ‘the 
report of the Times. : 
The usual oath, which it is ‘known -is:in old Norman French, ‘having -been 
administered to the members of the Privy Council and the Judges, the Judges 
roceeded to submit the lists, as delivered.to them on their respective circuits, 
A smaller number of excuses than usual from serving this high and ancient 
office were tendered, and of these but-very few were admitted. The fullowing 
are those only which are worthy of notice. 
The first claim of exemption was that ef Mr. T.d.) Metcalfe, of Roxton 


Hall, who was proposed to serve as High Sheriff. of Bedfordshire. On this | 


gentleman’s name being read, 

Mr. Justice Gaselee suid that Mr. Metcalfe wished to he excused. on. the 
grounds, first, df the very depressed state of agriculture, which had ‘so greatly 
reduced his income as to render him ill able to maintain the dignity of the 
office, and also that he was labouring both under bodily und mental debility. 

The Lord Chancellor—This gentleman’s name cannot be taken off the general 
roll on account of the depressed state of agriculture, as that depression may 
possibly-in a short time cease. We cannot, therefore, admit this plea. 

{But surely ‘ bodily and mental debility” is a sufficient excuse. 
What became of that,plea ?] 

The next excuse Was im<the case of Mr. Astell, who was. proposed for the 
same county. ‘This ‘geittleman also pleaded the distressed state of agricalture, 
aud that he wasa Liew! it+Colonel.of Infantry, aud Hiuble to-be- ont at 





wees | 
any time ; that he had served in Parliament twenty-six years, during wh; 
timeshe was called upon to fill the arduogi siiiedportant Viices of Chain 
and Deputy-Chairman of the East Indi any a period of seven years 
and he therefore submitted ‘that on acconnt of hii ‘public services, he ought ip 
be excused from:the-expense of the shriev ek 

Their Lordships, after some ¢onsultation, ‘said Yhat, as in all probability thie 
gentleman would not be called upon to serve for the ensuing year, there was no 
reason why his name should be removed from the roll. 

Cambridge and Huntingdonshire.—To these united counties one gentleman 
pleaded exception, on the ground of want of sufficient education to enable him 
satisfactorily to perform the duties of the office. (Laughter. ) ; 

The other two gentlemen’on the list also pleaded excuses, and their Lordshi { 
after a short discussion, decided on allowing the validity of those excuses ™ 
every instance, and the names of three other gentlemen were substituted, 

For the county of Hertford, one gentleman pleaded the illness of ‘his lady, | 
which ‘he alledged would prevent his attendance to the duties of the office. Their 

/jatichion however, thought the plea insufficient, and ordered his name to be | 
retamed. 


Northamptonshire.—Mr, Lewis Lloyd pleaded, that he was upwards of sixty, | 
and nearly seventy years of age. Their Lordships ruled that, although that © 
would be a.good excuse from serving on a jury, it was none from serving the | 
office-of Sheriff. Name retained. ¥ 

Nottinghamshire.—Mr. Baron Parke stated that ‘two of the gentlemen nomi- 4 
nated had forwarded excuses to him: the first that he resided in Scotland, and © 
the other that he was compelled to spend most of his time abroad. The learned © 
Judge added, that all he knew of the facts was from letters he had received from _ 
the gentlemen alluded to. 5 

The Lord Chaneellor—* It is probable that one of these excuses may turn out 
a valid one ; we had better, therefore, retain the names ‘of those gentlemen, and 
add two more for this county, in the list to be submitted to his Majesty.” 

Mr. Justice Park—‘ That will be a novelty.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* There were four names returned in the lists for two 
counties Jast year.” 

Mr. Justice Park—‘“ Then that was the first time.” a 

County of Southampton.—Lord Denman said, that there had hitherto-been 
great difficulty in obtaining the names of gentlemen to stand for this county, § 
On the present occasion, however, no such ifficulty existed, as he had received 
a letter from Mr. William Hughes Hughes, M.P. for Oxford, who resided at _ 
Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, ‘stating that he was willing to wave his privilege of 
Parliament, and was indeed anxious to take upon himself the office. 

The Lord Chancellor—‘ I do not think it competent in Mr. Hughes to wave © 
his privilege of Parliament.” . 

long discussion ensued between the Lords of the Council, but.it,was con. © 
ducted in so low a tone of Voice that not a word could be heard. ‘The name of 
Mr. Hughes waa, however, ordered to remain on the list. 

Worcester.—Mr. Packington claimed ‘exemption on the ground of being 
Chairman of the Quarter-sessions for this county. 

The Lord Chancellor—‘‘ Does he perform the daties in person ?” 

Mr. Baron Alderson—‘ Yes, my Lord, I know the fact of my own 
knowledge.” 

Mr. Packington was therefore excused. 

For the other counties no objections were offered. 


A notification was, on Thursday, posted in the Bank, informing the 
public that the general current of business in that establishment would 
not.in future be obstructed by the intervention of holydays, upon 
occasions when the general feeling of ‘the community imposes no 
restraint upon the ordinary occupations of trade. With the exception, 
therefore, of Chvistmas-day and Good Friday, every day will be open 
to the. transaction of business at the Bank ; saving only in'the Stock 
department, where a certain number of days is absolutely. requisite for | 
the arrangement of the half-yearly dividends. 

There is good reason for believing, from observation of what is 
passing on both sides of the Atlantic, that ‘a perfectly good under- 
standing subsists between the Bank of England and the Bank of the 
United States; facilitated, of course, by the circumstance .that.a gen- 
tleman whose house holds the.agency for. the United States, Bank has 
a seat in the direction, and that. some of their recent large operations 
have ‘been. conducted in concert, with a view to their mutual conve- 
nience and benefit. ‘The Bank of the United States,for example, had 
evinced much reluctance up to a late period to return to new issues of 
paper, though the panic was ‘subsiding and ‘the credit of the Bavk.re- 
established; but is supposed now to have adopted that course, partly 
on suggestions from this side, where it was seen to be one mode of 
stopping the demand -for bullion, then. becoming. inconvenient, not to 
say alarming. We donotallege that such connexion is absolutely wrong; 
there may be, on the contrary, much to. recommend it when ‘but occar 
sionally resorted to ; but it is to be regarded with suspicion, as capable 
ulso‘of abuse, and perhaps much ‘mischief. — Times. 

The letters from Leipsic announce. the: failure of ‘Messrs. Dresser 
and ‘Siewert, wool-merchants, ‘of that place. This is in‘consequence 
of the failures which have occuried in ‘the ‘sdme ‘class in Haniburg, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg. The®,-eculations in wool have been'most 
extensive over the North of Egepe, and fatal to. ‘many oli-esta- 
blished bouses; but/are not to -be Suken as indications of the state of 
commeree.generally, which is enjoying,'we believe, in most places a 


| prosperous career. 


A numerous meeting of the merchants, ‘brokers, ‘and others ¢on- 
nected with the Bast India trade, assembled cn Tuesday., at the Bust 
India House, for the purpose of proceeding. with: the sales of saltpetre 
declared by the East India Company and by the Committee of East 
India’‘merchants. The East India Company’s declaration consisted of 


| 500 tons of saltpetre, and was chiefly sold at from 25s. 6d. to 26s. per | 


hundred weight. The Committee of East India merchants had dechared 
forsule 249) bags of saltpetre ; to follow the East Indial Company's goods. 
Before the private ‘sale commenced, thowever, ‘a mast.animated diseus- 
sion arose relative to the responsibility which ought to exist forthe 
completion of .contracts entered into atthe :sales.. ‘No satisfactory 
answer having been given to the question whether the managing broker 
or any other party would be responsible for the completion of the con 
tracts in case arise of price in the goods took place between the tiore a 
sile and the delivery of the weight notes, not one bidding was mades 
andthe whole of the saltpetre was withdrawn, amid much cheering- 
The.sale was adjourned. ' : 

On‘the same day, there was a sale. of teas, the. first received unde 
the new system @irect ‘from Canton: ‘they were of fair quality # 
realized full prices. ; : : 
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Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr, . Freshfield,,, Mr.. Williams of Watling 
Street, Mr, Charles Bleaden, and.other gentlemen, nen ennatans at 
the Guildhall, on Wednesday, and made preliminary arrangements fora 

nd ball, to be given.on Waidnesde » the 26th instant,.for the relief 
of the distressed Poles. The, Lord: Mayor has promised the:use of the 
Hall with all its decorations, &c.. for the.occasion. 

The living of St. Bride’s has: béen bestowed by the Chancellor on 
the Reverend Mr. Rowlatt, a clergyman of Liberal principles, a sound 
divine, and a-most amiable man.. We congratulate the |inhabitants on 
this appointment, as, instead of .a non-resident pluralist incumbent, 
they will have the benefit, not only of a resident Rector, but Curate, 
as it is the intention of .Mr. Rowlatt, in conjunction with the present 
respected Curate, Mr, James, to perform the duties, a eae 
Chronicle. 

A very active canvass is going on in the City for the Rectory of St. 
Gabriel, Fenchurch Street, in the gift of the Lord Mayor and Com- 
mon Council, Among the candidates, there is one “ Doctor of 
Divinity,” though we cannot find his name among the Doctors of 
either Universities, who is already incumbent of a aye in Northamp- 
tonshire ; and yet this “‘ pastor fidelis” is allowed. by the conscientious 
Bishop of London to desert his own flock, while he tends that,of a 
non-resident pluralist in the City. Let the electors look to it.. The 
Curate of the parish is also a candidate, and, we understand, a worthy 
labourer in the vineyard.—Jforning: Chronicle. 

ES The poor-rates of St. Pancras parish being outstanding to some 
"H amount, in consequence of the Magistrates having refused to sign 
warrants of distress against defaulters, the Vestry decided that Mr. 
M’ William, one of the local Magistrates, should be written to by the 
Vestry-Clerk upon the subject. . The following answer from Mr. 
M’ William was read at a meeting held on Monday. 


“ Torrington Square, November 3. 
“Sir-—I have your letter of Saturday last, which states itself to be by order of the 
. # Vestrymen of your parish of St. Pancras; the letter relates to the Parish affairs. 
“Tam, Sir, yours, &c. R. M’Wiusam.” 


a General laughter followed the reading of this letter. 








In the Court: of Chancery, on Monday, the’ cause of Page versus 


¢ |i Broom was called:on;' but Sir Edward Sugden, who was to lead, being 

"@ detained from court by temporary indisposition, the Lord. Chancellor, 
: after some remonstrance from the junior counsel, and after waiting a 
f TH short time, ordered it tobe struck off the list: On Tuesday, Sir ha. 


ward Sugden was in attendanee, and applied for its reinsertion ; and 

5 |@ the following dialogue ensued between Sir Edward and the Chan- 
@ cellor— 

. Sir Edward said, that hitherto. every Judge before whom he had had the 
"@ honour to appear, had, as a matter of courtesy to counsel, when they were pre~ 
5M vented attending through illness, as he was yesterday, allowed the cases in which 

they were engaged to stand over. 
The Lord Chancellor—“ 1 waited a considerable time, and no one ed. 
Ithen ordered it to be struck out, and I shall in all.such cases act in the ‘same 

e way. It ought also to be recollected, that if the custom which was: alluded to 

id always prevailed, then the indispesition of a single counsel might effectually stop 

n the entire business of the court.’ 

10 Sir Edward Sugden—“ Hitherto, my Lord, I repeat, it has been allowed by 

a, every Judge who has presided in this court ; and if your Lordship is determined 

‘* not to allow this particular case to be reinstated in the paper, the greatest in- 

. convenience must necessarily follow. It is known that the arguments will 

occupy at least two days; and the Bar having made that calculation, will not be 

J prepared to go on with any other case.” 

Mr. Cooper—‘‘I am in-two, important eases.as junior ; and I fee! assured, that 


is ifthe case of Page v. Broom is not gone into, that my leaders will find it im- 
T possible to be here; and if they should be absent, whatever may be the conse- 
le quences, I will on no consideration take upon, myself the conduct of them.” 


n- A discussion of considerable length, in which several gentlemen of 
4S the bar took part, and which excited very.great interest. among every 
nS dass of the profession, ensued; whieh ended: by the Lord Chancellor 


1e- allowing the cause in. question te be egain placed.on the, paper, ob 
ad serving at the same time, that, in future, let the consequenee be what- 
of tver it might, if counsel were not in attendance when a cause was 
re. called on, he would order it to be struck out, ‘and listen .to no applica- 
tly tion for replacing it. 

m _The Vice-Chancellor was occupied.on ‘Tuesday in hearing the peti- 
ie: ton of Mr. Burgham, surviving partner of the firm of Burgham and 


Hummel, tailors, in Clifford Street; Bond Street, for leave to bring an 
ble ation against the executors of the late Septet Nisbett of the. Life 
7 Guards, for clothes; and money lent to the Captain to the amount of 
3421. 1t appeared that. Mr. Bungbam’s account with Captain Nisbett 










eer Was opened when the latter was only eighteen. Some of the charges 
nce lit were the following. 
ts) 188. A rich fancy ball-dress as follows: A rich green velvet cape, richly 
ost braided with gold, a rich solid gold sash and sword-belt, richly worked in 
stay ares, a fine ‘white cambric ruffle and collar, a rich gold chain, with 
eof laltese cross, a pair rich goldlace bracelets, a rich black Genoa velvet cap, 
: With a plume of white ostrich! feathers, a pair superfine lightyreen eloth pan- 
pa pa 

ap taloons, with broad gold lace down the sides, a pair silk pautaleon. drawers, 

PTE Is ake wal cs dn bata cpt UWd WA Uae + U2 elec ts Ua o'epmets + cas 00.4 468 0 0 
fon- Rich figured India silk MOPMITB-BOWN 66ers ec cee eed ee cecekeeees 0 

Aenperfing searlet waterproof cloth Culodel Berkeley’s hunting-coat, with 
ast ich embroidered black velvet collar s......+-+-++, spies patie $ slerive 0 0 
etre co rosé silk racing-jacket’....+..«++ Pi bwe eee Uke been uke debe UatehAlas 3.10 0 
East Pait of racing leather Wrecches |. .....-.. cc eeccesecsecceccccceseesnende 310. 0 
dof ‘uperfine green eloth lady’s cloak, lined throughout with silk, and rich 
, sable for collar ;a rich black Genoa velvet collar, and facing down front, 
Per BE tndsilk neck-lime -. 4+. ++<- «5 bar yn neta Waa VIN o's hy tags ¢ vase 19° 0) 0 
red 5 tne MMMM ai vate e bnns se Bara ods We coan dadi eed te 5L 0 0 
ods. _+here were in all 5] coats, 100 pairs of trousers; 119 waistcoats, 
Cus great coats and cloaks, and six’ dressing-gowns. 
rithe € petition was dismissed with costs; the Vice-Chancellor saying, 
story Every person must be struck at this frightfully extravagant and ruinous 





“tt of debt against a spendthrift young man. an opportunity is given 
“tadesmen who are unprineipled enough to enter inty such transactions with 
Yngmen,:the honest customer: who will pay is defrauded: by the advance of 
ae makeup ithe ‘losses ‘occasioned by such speculations,. He -had:no doubt 

patty ‘would not:eucceed at law ; and the charge was of ‘such-a nature ‘as he 
"ght not to lend his aetistance to, 


Mr, ‘Pollock. showed eause, on Monday, inthe Court of King’s 
cory against w nale for a eriinal information which had been ob- 







ales; 


ring. 
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‘ for, asa member of the Clarence Club, he was:objected to by 





by Mr. Rigby Wason; MP. against the proprietor of the Liver- 








Standard, for @ libel. He moved thao the rule be aivthatgea, on 
the ground of informality. It appeared that the paper was enteréd at 
the a as ‘about to be printed in Union bourt, Castle! Street, 
Liverpool ; whereas the Zaverpool Standard Was actually published in 
Union Buildings, John Street, Liverpool. There was nothing:there- 
fore to connect the proprietor of the Liverpool Standard with the paper 
against which the rule had been obtained. 

On the other side, Sir James Scarlett contended that the rule should 
be enlarged, in order that the affidavits might be amended. 

The act of Parliament, 38 George IIT., under whitch the certificate was re- 
quired, was made for the pe ose of compelling printers to put the real address 
at which the printing took place; and it was not for a defendant to come forward 
to claim the benefit of his own violation of that act of Parliament. 

Mr. Kelly, for the defendant, submitted that the prosecutor should have eom- 

red the certificate with the address at the foot of the paper in which the *pub- 
ications appeared. 

Lord Denman—* The Court are of opinion that this rule must be discharged. 
The act of Parliament pointed out to a prosecutor a much easier course, ‘in case 
of a violation of its provisions, than that sought for by the enlargement of the 

t rule. In cases of criminal information, where the summary interference 
of the Court was required, it was essential that prosecutors should come into 
court prepared with the whole of their grounds of motion, and with all necessary 
evidence in support of them.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. Justice Littledale sat in the Bail Court, and 
Sir John Campbell moved for a rule to show cause why the Magis- 
trates of the county of Stafford should not allow the rate-payers of the 
county to inspect certain documents relative to the expenditure of. the 
public money.. The Magistrates refused to allow the inspection of the 
accounts, and permitted the rate-payers to see the orders afd rates only. 
After a good deal of discussion, the Judge, apparently with great re- 
luctance, granted the rule. 

The present Term has produced a great addition of business to the 
Court of Exchequer, anda proportionate falling off in the King’s 
Bench; while the opening of the Court of Common Pleas to the 
whole Bar has occasioned no more in the latter, which remains in 
its usual quiescent state as to business.—Herald. 





At the Bow Street Office, on Saturday, Captain Marryat, the author 
of Peter Simple, &c. and editor of the crm eee Magazine, pre- 
ferred a charge of assault against Mr. William Johnson Neale, the au- 
thor of Cavendish and the Port Admiral, and/his brother, Mr. Melville 
Neale. The Captain thus stated his complaint 

On the previous Wednesday ‘afternoon, at about four o’cloek, he was passing 
the New National Gallery, Trafalgar Square; when he met the two défendants, 
who came up to him and stopped his way, both carrying sticks in their hands. 
Mr. William Neale then approached him. and said, ‘¢ Captain Marryat, ‘I be- 
lieve?” Witness then replied, ‘‘ Even so.” He wore a heavy boat-cloak:at the 
time; and seeing, from the attitudes of the defendants, and frem their raising 
their sticks, that they meant mischief, he threw his cloak from his shoulders,and 
hung it on the paling surrounding the new building. Mr. W. Neale then éaid, 
J have come to tell you that you are a coward, a liar, a blackguard, and only 
want courage to become an assassin.” Having uttered these words, he elevated 
his stick and struck at him; but he‘stepped on one side and avoided 'the'blow. 
Captain Marryat in turn raised the stick which he carried, and struck the de- 
fendant with it on the head, whereby it was broken into pieces. He thendlesed 
with him; but he had retreated across the road before he eaught him. - He 
immediately knocked him down, where he held him for some time. The other 
defendant, Mr. Melville Neale, then came up, and struck witness with a stiek on 
the back of the head. He rose to repel this second attack ; when’ Mr. William 
Neale regained his feet, and, having been already deprived of his stick, took up 
a piece of granite’and threw it at his head. Witness now endeavoured ‘to secure 
the defendants until the Police should come up; but they both took to their 
heels, and made their escape. This was all he had to'state. 

Captain Marryat then underwent a cross-examination by Mr. William 
Neale ; with a view to show, that though the'two brothers were walking 
together, only Mr. William Neale was engaged in the assault — that 
Melville Neale did not carry a stick, but ‘an umbrella— that Captain 
Marryat’s stick was loaded, and that he struck Mr. Neale when down ; 
all which the ‘Captain denied. Mr. Neale wished to give the Magi- 
strate some account of the origin of the quarrel; but this was ‘not 
allowed, and both the defendants were bound over to appear and take 
their trial at the Sessions for the assault. Mr. Melville Neale has 


since denied that his’ brother was knocked down by Captain Marryat; . 


heisays that he fell over 2 heap of stones. The running away he also 
denies; all the parties moved off to avoid being taken up by the Police, 
none of whom saw the scuffle. 

Mr. William Neale’ being prevented from stating the nature of the 
provocation he received, before the Magistrate, has published in ‘the 
newspapers @ series of letters that passed between the parties previous 
to the fracas in the street. [Some account of these letters, as part of 
the week’s literature, will be found in the:review of Will Watch, Mr. 
Neale’s. new novel. ] 

“Mr. Francis Valentine Lee, a barrister. of the’Oxford Circuit, was 
charged on Tuesday with threatening to horsewhip Mr. Shutt, ‘the 
Marylebone Magistrate, and provoking him to commit a breach of the 
peace. Mr. Lee was accompanied by two brother barristers, Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Godson. Mr. Shvutt stated his complaint— 

That on Saturday last he was accosted in the public’ streets by Mr. Lee, 
who addressed to him certaim words—namely, “ seoundrel, liar, and coward ;” 
adding that he had a great: mind to horsewhip him,'and at the'same ‘time taold- 
ing up a whip im rather.a threatening ‘attitude, 

Mr. Lee being called on to explain his conduct, said— 

“TI certainly do not mean to deny the words; and, as a professional man, I 
am quite aware of the consequence'of having used them. I know, also, that 
this is neither the time nor place to explain the nature of the circumstance 
which induced me to act as I ee done.towards Mr. Shutt At the same, time, 
I am quite prepared now to state briefly the proyeeation I received.” Mr. Lee 
then proceeded to state that he received a communication from a friend of his, a 

ntleman’ named ‘Turner, stating that when he (Mr. Turner). was’balloted 
r. Shutt, who 
told Mr. Buckly Williams, of the Oxford Circuit, that‘e (Mr. Turner). was 
the associate of blackguards; and being asked to whom’ he‘alluded by. the 
term ‘ blackguards,” and te point outone of them, he replied that‘He alluded to 
Mr. Lee, of the! Gxford Circuit;.to whom: he ‘had himself applied to his face, the 
epithet “ liar |”? with inupunity. “Mr. Shuttsubsequently admitted,” continued 
Mr. Lee, ‘that he used.the expressions to which, J ealluded, but:refused to 
retract them, or to afford me that satisfaction which was due from one gentle- 
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man to another. I have heresome letters,-which I-am desirous of readi 
justification of my conduct.” Mr. Lee then produced several letters, 
about to read them, 

Mr. Shutt here started up, and objected to the letters being read ; 
and Mr. Halls, the Magistrate, decided that they ought not tobe read. 
He then asked Mr, Lee if he denied having used the offensive words. 

Mr. Lee“ I certainly have no wish to deny any thing, nor have I come 
here for that purpose. I believe the expressions imputed to me, as addressed to 
Mr. Shutt, are correct, with one exception. I think the words I used were, 
* Liar, blackguard, and coward,’ and I might have added ‘ scoundrel,’ I am 
not quite sure that I did not.j At all events, I have no reason now to retract my 
words.” 

Mr. Shutt— You may say what you like of me in private; but I will not 
be insulted by you in the public streets.” 

Mr, Lee—‘ You should not have compelled me to adopt that course by re- 
fusing to retract your slander, or to afford me the satisfaction of a gentleman.” 

Mr. Shutt—* You know that the situation which I hold preciudes me from 
adopting such a step, even if I felt justified in meeting you.” 

After some further altercation, Mr. Lee was bound over to keep the 
peace towards Mr. Shutt and all his Maujesty’s subjects for twelve 
months ; himself in 4002. and two sureties in 200/. each. Messrs. 
Phillips and Godson became Mr. Lee’s sureties. 

Digby, the notorious informer, was charged on Thursday with re- 
ceiving money to compromise informations. He will be prosecuted by 
the committee of omnibus proprietors, and will not bé allowed in fu- 
ture to lay any informations at the Bow Street Office. 

Several omnibus-drivers and conductors have been fined at the 
Police-offices during the week, for imposition and assaults. On 
Thursday, one of these fellows was fined 5/. at the Queen Square 
Office, for seizing one of his passengers by the ear, and tearing it 
shockingly, because he remonstrated against being taken to Regent 
Street Circus, instead of Bond. Street, according to agreement. 

William Hill, the driver of the go-cart in which it was suspected 
that Cubley the soldier, who was robbed and assaulted at Battersea, was 
conveyed, was reexamined on Monday, at the Union Hall Office. A 
blue coat, cut up, and a shirt with some blood on it, were found ina cup- 
board at his house; and there was some discrepancy in the account he 
gave of himself on the evening of the robbery, and that of a witness 
whom he called on his behalf. He admitted that he had been drinking 
with the soldier at the Rockingham Arms, near the Elephant and 
Castle, and that he got a fly for him from a neighbouring stand ; but 
said that he did not go with Sim in the fly: he knew the names, however, 
of the men who did go in the fly. On Tuesday, the soldier was 
brought to the Office, but did not recognize the prisoner. All that he 
could tell about the affair was, that after having drunk too much, he 
left the Rockingham Arms to go to Battersea ; and after walking some 
distance, he asked the way to the Reverend Mr. Weddell’s, of a stranger 
whom he overtook. He then walked on for some distance further, and 
again inquired of another man whom hé overtook, and who walked by 
his side. As he was walking side by side with the man he had last 
spoken to, the latter turned suddenly upon him and struck him upon 
the bridge of the nose with something sharp, and with such force as to 
knock him down and render him, insensible. He added, that he had no 
remembrance of any thing afterwards until his wounds were being 
dressed at the house of the surgeon in Battersea Square. The prisoner 
was remanded. 

It was stated in evidence before the Magistrates at Bow Street on 
Thursday, that no less a sum than 2800/. had been paid to common in- 
formers within twelve months, for the purpose of compounding infor- 
mations against the proprietors of hackney-carriages. 


>» in 
was 


Yesterday morning, about one o’clock, a fire broke out on the works 
of the Thames Tunnel, leading to the shaft, at Rotherhithe, about a 
hundred yards from the scene of the late fire in Church Street. In a 
few minutes after the first alarm was given, several workshops and 
sheds were in flames; and the fire soon extended to other buildings and 
erections connected with the works of this great undertaking, The 
engines soon arrived; but, owing to the absence of water, the fire was 
raging uncontrolled for nearly three-quarters of an hour; by which 
time it had extended to the large private residence of a merchant, one 
of the principal inhabitants in Church Street. The greatest. exertions 
were now used by the firemen to save the dwellings of the poor inha- 
bitants ; in which they succeeded. A long range of workshops and 
buildings belonging to the Thames Turinel Company were destroyed, 
the private residence was gutted, and very few articles saved; some 
outbuildings and stables adjoining were also destroyed. It is said the 
lass to the ‘Thames Tunnel Company alone will exceed 2,0001... The 
tunnel is, of course, uninjured, nor will there be any suspension of the 
works on account of the fire. 

The house and shop of a parebroker named Cottrell, in Nerton- 
falgate, was consumed by fire on Monday. The law provides no 
remedy against losses by fire of property pledged with pawnbrokers ; 
and many poor persons will therefore be severe sufferers by this 
disaster. 

On_ Wednesday morning, about ten o’clock, as Mr. Ebenezer Carver, 
of Bedford Place, Russell Square, was in the act of mounting his 
horse at the door of his own residence, the animal suddenly reared so 
that he was thrown off sideways, and fell on the carriage-way with 

eat violence, striking the back part of his head against the ground. 


e was taken up quite insensible. His life is considered in great 
danger. 





The Country. 

Earl Spencer, whose good health was vouched for by the newspapers 
to the very last, died at Althorp Park, in Northamptonshire, on 
Monday afternoon. He had entered his seventy-seventh year. In 
early life he distinguished himself as a scholar; and after leaving 
college had the advantage of travelling with Sir William Jones. He 
married the daughter of Sir C. Bingham, afterwards Lord Lucan. 
In 1782, he was made a Lord of the Treaties by the Whigs; whom 
he afterwards left with the Alarmists, and joined Mr. Pitt and the 
Tories, in 1794, He became First Lord of the Admiralty, and held 
that office during some of the brightest days of our naval history. The 
‘wactories of Camperdown, Cape St. Vincent, and the Nile, were 


in the bosom of the late Prime Minister? 





gained~-during ~his-administration. Ie-went out~ of office with My, 
Pitt in’ 1800, and was opposed to the peace of Amiens. Being , 
person apparently of very accommodating politics, he again joined hj; 
old friends, the Whigs, in 1806; and was appointed to the place of 
Home Secretary. Since that time, he has voted with the Whigs, »nj 
Harl Grey is said to have'held his proxy. -The latter part of his life 
was spent in comparative retirement. is private character was ey. 
cellent.:| He was a liberal’ and enlightened patron of the arts, ang 
has left one of the most valuable libraries in the country. 


Sir Charles Knightley, who stood for South Northamptonshire a 
the ‘last election, has already signified his intention of immediate] 
offering himself as a candidate in the room of the present Earl Spencer, 

All the tickets for the Newcastle Dinner to Lord Durham were taken 
some days ago; and the Committee are endeavouring to devise some 
means of accommodating numbers who, it is feared, must be excluded, 

A requisition to Lord Durham to meet the Manchester Reformers 
at a public dinner has been most numerously and respectably signed, 

The Leicestershire Conservatives had a grand dinner a few days 
ago, in Leicester. About five hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner: 
the principal persons were Earl Howe, Lord Robert Manners, Mr, 

Halford, M.P., Messrs. Nathaniel Goldsmid, and Boughton 
Leigh. There were also a number of Aldermen, and a plentiful 
sprinkling of parsons. Among the loyal toasts, the Queen’s name was 
of course most. vociferously applauded.) When the health of Lor 
Robert Manners was drunk, his Lordship sounded the tocsin of alarm 
for the Church— 


** We have passed (he said) the second session of a Reform Parliament, anj 
find the Ministers of the Crown cannot agree amongst themselves in their 
destructive career. The consequence has been, the almost upsetting of the 
blessed Administration. I cannot suppose it possible any set of men can be of 
one mind for the destruction of the Constitution of Old England. The n 
alarming, however, of their proceedings is the threatened attack on the Cl 
There is no disguise ; they will not be satisfied with what they call a redre: 
practical grievances—they wish to pull down the Establishment, to separat: 
Church and State. But, thank God, their designs will prove unavailing; the 
gracious Declaration of the Sovereign is a tower of strength.” 

Mr. Halford delivered a vehement Anti-Ministerial harangue, in 
which Church and Corporation Reform were denounced ‘as destructive 
to the Constitution. After adverting to the state of our Fortin 
relations, which he declared to be very unsatisfactory, he went on to 
say— t 

rf If we confine our view at home, shall we find renewed security for the 
integrity of our Constitution in a diminished chance of rude collision betwen 
Lords and Commons, or in any evidence given of increased liberty to his Majesty 
to act up to the gracious sentiments of his heart in the instance in which tl 
sentiments were delivered. to the assembled prelates? Shall we seek for 
proof of safety to institutions we have felt to be conducive to the peace 
welfare of society, in the prospect of a legislative measure for the condemna 
of our corporations, stained with the guilt of attachment to Church and K 
to be founded on the principle of scandal and falsehood and malignity, co 
by the Corporation Commission? Shall our solicitude for the Church be relieved 
by the tender mercies of the Goyernment, as exhibited towards the branch oft 
established in Ireland by the concessions made and Commission granted in com 

liance with the enemies of British connexion and of Protestantism in the § 
Wiendom, which produced the indignant retirement of all who were in any 
in any degree Conservative in the former Cabinet, and roused the eloquent y 
Stanley to a withering and most contemptuous denunciation of the shame 
truckling and dishonest and cowardly and fate policy of the colleague 
scorned and repudiated? Shall we seek for satisfaction in that most b 
unworthy communication with the rebellious violence of Irish agitation, 
awakened every remaining sentiment of honour and patriotism and self. 
Shall we find in the character a 
capacity and attachment to the Constitution exhibited by those who remuini 
the Cabinet, as compared with the same qualities in those who have retired; 
are our hopes encouraged by the tears, the earnest tears, Lord Grey is repotte 
to have shed while he deprecated the consequences of his own Reform, w! 
sought to repress’ that restless and destructive spirit himself had evaded, bit 
which it was past his power to control or command ?” 

The other speeches contain nothing worth extracting. 


At Carnarvon, a Church-rate has been carried, after four day 
polling, by 411 to 375. 

A vessel is announced as about to sail from Liverpool, on a voyis 
round the world, in which cabin-passengers may be accommodated # 
1501. Similar trips are to take place every six weeks ! 


Weare sorry to have too much reason to give credit to a report whic 
has just reached us, that a reverend gentleman at St. Albans has? 
sconded with a large amount of savings-banks deposits ; rumour stat? 


nearly 8000]. There was a meeting of two noble Lords in the neig) 
bourhood on Tuesday, but no satisfactory information was given to ti 
depositors as to the security of their investments, either by Governme! 
guarantee, or responsibility of the trustees. The depositors in savi0gs 
banks are, we fear, led away by the notion that Government is resp0 
sible for -the trustees who receive their money, and that their depo 
are as safe as if the funds were lodged in Government stock. 1) 
Goyernmert do not, however, incur any responsibility, nor afford # 
guarantee, while the money is in the hands of the trustees. What! 
happened at St. Albans, as well as a late case of a similar natur! 
Woolwich, leads us to suggest, whether the great danger and uncertal’ 
of depositing the earnings of the indusirious classes with trustees, 

may or may not be persons entitled to confidence, might not be avo 
by authorizing the deposits to be made in the first: instance with Ca 
lectors of Excise. ‘Those gentlemen are in all cases bound to r 
ample security to Government, and make their circuits regularly #' 

end of every six weeks through every part of the country. ‘This, 

some similar arrangement, might obviate the serious and distress! 

consequence to families and individuals of such an occurrence as 

which has taken place at St. Albans.— Courier. 

The Magistrates of Windsor were engaged for full five hours ° 
Monday last, in inquiring into the truth of a charge of rape made by 
servant of a Mr. Judd, of York Place, against Captain Stanley, 
Scots Fusileer Guards, who had apartments in the house of Mr. Ju 
This case had, previous to Monday, occupied the attention of 
Magistrates for some hours in’ private, and, as may be imagined, 
town: talk; but. most persons withheld their een until et? 
expected public inyestigation of the case ; which was deferred 4 
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Mr, days owing to the absence of Captain Stanley, who it was under. ; the terms “dishonourable, treacherous, and intriguing.” The Marquis 
7, 8 <tood had left Windsor. On Monday last, however, Captain Stanley, | wrote in answer, that 
1s 





accompanied by one of his brother officers, was seen to enter the Town- 


ce of ME hall, the Magistrates and other parties concerned in the case, having 
S, und preceded them. I intended, after hearing the case, forwarding you 
is life some observations respecting so serious a charge against so respectable 
'S €x- HJ, person; but the case was on Monday again gone into privately, not 
» and Hn individual besides those concerned being allowed to be present during 
, the investigation. As the parties left the Hall, I found the Magis- 
ire at MM trates had dismissed the case, apparently much to the dissatisfaction of 
liately the mother of the complainant, who declared she would go elsewhere 
€ncer, MH for justice. For this private proceeding on Monday, our Magistrates 
taken MM are generally condemned. ‘The prevailing account of this affair being 
> some MH so decidedly at variance with the decision of the Magistrates, I think 
uded, itadvisable not to forward it to. you.— Correspondent of the Times. 
ormers One of the clerks in the Norwich Branch Bank of England w-> 
ed. knocked down on Saturday night, by two men, supposed to be London 
W days MM thieves, when on his road from Gurney’s bank to the branch bark ; 
inner: and robbed of gold, notes, checks, &c., to the value of 14317. Pay- 
s, Mr. @ ment of the checks and notes has been stopped; but no trace has been 
ughton MM discovered of the thieves. 
entiful As the winter draws near, the incendiaries are becoming more active. 
ne was The accounts from several of the Home and Midland counties are very 
f Lod alarming. In Kent, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, &c., many 
Falarm# houses, barns, and stacks, have been totally consumed. The high 
winds, which have recently prevailed, have caused the fires to be more 
nt, and than usually destructive. ‘The farmers of West Kent held a meeting 
in their WM last week, at which the Earl of Darnley presided, and formed an asso- 
; of the MM ciation for their mutual protection. The following resolution, which 
an be of they adopted, will explain their intended mode of proceeding. It will 
mot he seen that they attribute the spread of incendiarism to a notion that 
er burning stacks will raise wages; and that the most probable corrective 
separite lies in insurance. ! ; - ; 
ing ; the “ That this meeting, convinced that incendiarism is mainly to he attributed 
tothe notion entertained by many persons that the farmers and parish-officers 
gue, in are to be intimidated, by the conflagration of their property, into giving higher 
tuctive wages, or greater parochial relief, earnestly recommends the occupiers of land 
pee to insure adequately ; which, from the repeal of the duty upon the insurance of 
Foreign agricultural property, can now be done at a moderate rate—a rate, indeed, so 
it OD OM moderate, that he ‘is scarcely entitled to commiseration who neglects to adopt 
, this precaution. This meeting considers, that if it were well understood that 
ty for the the farmers were generally protected by an adequate insurance, and therefore 
between could experience only a temporary inconvenience from fire, the principal motive 
s Majesty MM to incendiarism would be wanting; as it is hardly to be supposed that the 
ich thoeM™ wanton desire of mischief would alone induce the incendiary to commit so dia- 
+ Tor the bolical an act—an act from which he, perhaps, might be the principal sufferer ; 
eace inl 4s, independently of the risk of detection and of condign punishment, with 
emnatiou which it must be attended, the destruction of corn-stacks necessarily diminishes 
ind King, the sources of employment, and consequently abridges the labourers’ means of 
collected subsistence.’ " 
. relieved On Saturday, five stacks of corn, a barn,'half full of corn. several out- 
jm houses, and three valuable horses, were burnt at Chartham Hatch, 
«,.jm three miles from Canterbury. On the previous evening, the dwelling- 


house, stables, barn, with a quantity of corn, belonging to Mr, Thomas 
Gray, at Heath Row Farm, near Uxbridge, were completely destroyed. 


Patrick M*‘Guinness, an Irishman, was committed to Chester 
Castle on Saturday, for the murder of Peter Rogerson, a labourer, at 
Tittenley in Cheshire. The circumstances attending this murder 
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gat would induce the suspicion that the assassin was mad; but this is 

remain ia Positively denied. . It appears that yesterday week, he went to the 

etired; house of a Mr. Hill, a cattle-dealer at Tittenley, and inquired for Lord 

is report Kilmorey, who resides in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Hill, her husband 

form, alm being from home, gave him the direction ; but the man would not leave 

vaded, bill the yard. Soon afterwards, Rogerson, the deceased, at the request of a 

son of Mr. Hill, went to the house and desired him to depart; which 

he did; but soon afterwards returned, broke open the door of the 

our day house, and met Rogerson at the kitchen-door, whom he seized by the 

: throat, and, forcing him against the wall, strangled him. He then 

omg Ted himself with a fowling-piece and a cleaver; and was only se- 

ay " cured by five men, who came to give assistance, after a desperate 
jodates “HM struggle. 

A steam-engine boiler, on the premises of Aydon and Co., steam- 
sort whid engine-manufacturers, of Humber Dock Green, Hull, burst at an 
1s has a tarly hour on Wednesday week; shattered the engine-house to pieces, 
‘our stat "4 blew part of the machinery into the river Humber, a distance of 
the neigiam '¥° hundred yards, It was most fortunate that few persons were at 
ven to tb work at the time, or the consequences might have been very cala- 
overnmeifmm Mtous ; as it was, however, a boy was crushed to death beneath a 
'n savite large piece of iron, weighing upwards of a ton, and two men employed 


m the premises were seriously injured by the fell of pieces of the 


is respol : : ° 

ir doped machinery. ‘The engiie had not been set to work at the time of the 
ock accident; andit is supposed that the man employed to light the fire to 
‘afford aim St up the steam had neglected to put a sufficient quantity of water in 


the boiler, which had in consequence become red-hot. 
Ou Wednesday night last week, a most shocking accident occurred 
on the Stockton and: Darlington. Railway. Some barbarous and mali- 
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aig “lous wretch having wantonly placed a large piece of wood across the 
be avoi nil, the engine, on coming in contact with it, was overturned. We 
. with Cd Tegret toadd, that the unfortunate engineer, James Cleasby, was jerked 
nd to fim °! and crushed to death on the spot.— Sunderland Herald. 
larly at © » Last Thursday week, a young woman, the wife of a plasterer and 

This, am Wer named Pearse, living in Bath, was safely delivered of three girls, 
distressifffm Vho, with the mother, are all doing well. ‘As the usual preparations 
nce as 1 had been made for only one visiter, the arrival of three has caused great 


embarrassment. 


A cireumstance caleulated . greatly to alarm Mr. 
Malthus and his d 























» hours ° : : isciple Miss Martineau, ‘is that the age of neither of 
; made by this prolific couple exceeds twenty years.—Bath Herald. 
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Mr. Jul JRELAND. 

ition of The Irish papers contain a correspondence between Sir Hussey 
igined, ' Vivian and the Marquis of Londonderry, in-regard to the strong ex- 
il after "HM Messions used by the latter at the Downshire Tory meeting, when 
cred & speaking of Mr. Littleton and the Government. Mr. Littleton 








Ought it necessary to require some explanation from the Marquis of 











- » » § he applied the words ‘ treacherous,’ ‘ dishonourable,’ and ‘intriguing,’ 
to those transactions of Government by which Lord Grey was forced to resiga ; 
and to the writer and author of the letter who (being in the Cabinet or Govern- 
ment with his Lordship) made the communication (unknown to him) which 
changed the Lord-Lieutenant’s views as to the Coercion Bill, by which secret 
proceeding Lord Grey was overthrown and personally abandoned.” 

This explanation was declared by Sir Hussey Vivian to be perfectly 
satisfactory, and then the affair ended. It follows, therefore, that the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s expressions are held to apply to another and 
more important member of the Government than Mr. Littleton. 

Amongst the many misrepresentations put forward by the Orange 
press, in order to attach a fictitious importance to the meeting at Hills- 
borough, was a statement that a Calvinist parson, named Cooke, whe 
made a furious speech on that occasion, was the Moderator of the Synod 
of Ulster. It now turns out that Mr. Cooke is not the Moderator of 
the Synod—that he had no authority whatever to represent that body 
at the Down meeting; and the Presbyterians, so far from recognizing 
him as an organ of their sentiments, have repudiated him altogether.— 
Dublin Morning Register. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times states the actual numbers 
at the Downshire meeting at 22,750, from a calculation founded on 
the space they really occupied. 

Mr. Whittle, late editor of the Manchester and Salford Adv-vtiser, 
and now of the Dublin Tribune, is in the field as a candidate for the 
representation of the county Louth. 

The eldst son of Mr. Spring Rice, will, it is believed, come for- 
ward as a cand‘date for the representation of Limerick city on the oc- 
currence of a vacancy. Mr. Secretary Rice and his father-in-law, the 
Earl of Limerick, are two of the most extensive landed proprietors in 
the county.— Times. 

The accounts from the country respecting the attempts to enforce 
tithe claims are truly alarming. A few days since, several Magistrates, 
with a party of military and police, visited the parish of Downing, near 

Kilworth, county Cork. It is stated that “the people of the surround- 
ing county collected, and, as each haggard was approached, it was sur- 
rounded by a mass of people, with their arms folded and closely wedged 
together, from nine to twelve deep—a perfect solid square. After 
several fruitless attempts to make a distress, the party were obliged to 
give uyfa!l idea of it, and returned home.” These facts are stated ina 
letter from Mallow. 

In Queen’s County and Kilkenny, there have also been several at- 
tempts at assassiration and other outrages. 

The interment of the remains of the venerable Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan took place on Saturday morning, between eight and nine o’clock, 
in the family vault at St. Mary’s Church, Dublin. The funeral was 
private, but was attended by a large number of respectable equipages,—- 
Dublin Morning Register. 

Some days ago, a conditional order for an attachment was granted 
in the Rolls Court, Dublin, against a Miss Lucinda Adamson, of 
Moate, who to'd a process.server of the Court, that if he attempted to 
take her into custody, he might get his coffin prepared, and, arming 
herself with a case of pistols, frightened the man away. 

There are some good things to be had even by Curates; a Rector 
advertises in a morning paper for a Curate, to whom he will pay 700. 
a year, but who must lend the said Rector 2201.—Dublin Evening Post. 


SCOTLAND. 


A dinner in honour of Mr. Douglas, of Adderstone, for his ser- 
vices as a friend of Reform in the Border counties, was given to that 
gentleman on the 2d, by the new constituency of the Melrose district. 
Above two hundred freeholders and other friends were present; Sir 
David Erskine, of Dryburgh, in the chair. The meeting acquired 
additional interest from the arrival of Lord Durham, on his retura 
from Glasgow, just as the company were sitting down to dinner; and 
his Lordship being on the instant invited to join the party, accepted 
the invitation, and spent some hours in the heart of the Border Re- 
formers. There were deputations from Jedburgh, Kelso, Selkirk, 
Galashiels, &e. 

Lord Durham, when his health was drunk, delivered an animated — 
and cheering speech ; of which the following report has appeared— 

*¢ Gentlemen, when I arrived in this town, I was not aware that it would fall 
to my lot to have the honour of meeting such a numerous and highly-respectable 
assembly as tais. I have received at Lanark the freedom of that burgh; at 
Biggar and Peebles I received addresses; but at Melrose I expecied only that I 
should have the pleasure of visiting those venerable ruins rm adorn the place, 
aud. admire the beauty of the adjacent scenery. I had not any notion that when 
I accepted the unexpected invitation tendered to me by your worthy Chairman, 
which I did at very great personal inconvenience, I would have had the honour 
of meeting the worthy and independent Reformers of this district, Gentlemen, 
at any time I would have sacrificed my own convenience to have the pleasure of 
meeting such a band of Reformers; and be assured that I shall render 
any assistance in my power to promote the good and welfare of the 
People, both in England and Scotland; but 1 do so with still greater 

leasure when you are assembled to pay just honour and respect to a calumniated 
Reformer. And I trust, gentlemen, this meeting will prove to him, what the 
people are ever ready to prove, that if any individuai 1s attacked on their ac- 
count, they will come forward to his rescue. Mr. Douglas has teld you 
that he has been calumniated by our common enemy. Well, gentlemen, is he 
any thing the worse for it? Ihave been calumniated and misrepresented for 
twenty years; and I don’t feel any thing the worse for it. On the contrary, 
I know, the more that abuse is heaped on me, the more certain I am that I 
am. a bitter thorn in the side of our enemies, and the more certain is the fact 





that I am rendering a service to the cause of liberty and independence. Let, 
therefore, your honourable guest tuke consclatica from my experience. He 


has not seen so much of public life as I have done. Instead, therefore, of com~ 
plaining of the calumny and vituperation with which he has been assailed by 
his enemies, he ought to thank Providence that he has been singled out as the 
object of their attacks. But it cannot be presumed that I am sulficiently versed 
in local politics to know the course of events described, which have been goi 
on in this country; and I make no doubt many such do exist. Ibeg him an 
you to recollect, that the#days are quite changed when such practices can be 
allowed to exist. There is a tribunal before which an appeal must be ulti- 





mately successful; and if any such practices do tac place, if your Repre- 


sentatrves poss.ss your confidence—and I cannot doubt but they do—you 
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have only to make your complaint through {them to the House of Commons, 
and depend upon it they must be reversed. 
Public Opinion, the mighty power of the Press, aud the power of Jastice, is on 
your side: with these three ‘combined; stccess is’ inevitabley while this 
three-ply cord remains, ‘how is it possible for the machinations of your 
enemies to be successful? (Applause.) I tell you, gentlemen, itis ‘as 
impossible, as if that celebrated Wizard, of whom we have heard and 
read in the pages of ‘the mighty Minstrel, of having divided these 
hills which overhang the town—I' say, it would be as im possible 
for Michael Scott, that renowned Wizard, to reunite. these hills, 
as it would be for any other Scott of the present day to overturn the principles 
of ae and restore the reign of Toryism. 1 know very well, gentlemen, 
you will have enough to do before you gain your point... 1 know well that: all 
the agency of power and wealth, have been and will be employed against you ; 
and that all the influence that can attach to an excellent private character—for 
there are many Tories to whom that attribute belongs—will be used to defeat 
your object ; but still remember, you have on your side the great, the essential, 
and’ the Aira a hy arm of Justice ; and, backed’ by the remonstrances of 
the people, you will be sure to gain a victory, aye, as sure as that the light of 
to-morrow shall dispel the darkness of to nights This is the first occasion that 
is presented to me since: I have quitted the councils of his Majesty of meeting 
any-of my fellow-subjects in these districts, so justly celebrated: and although 
these difficulties which you have to contend against have occurred, yet 1 hope 
and trust that: we have,, in, granting to the people of this country their just 
rigbia and privileges, at:least conferred some benefit: and that if you have these 
difficulties to encounter, you must recollect that at this moment you are not 
in that degraded state of political subserviency when Parliamentary representa- 
tion was a mere mockery. It surely is some consolation to know, that you are 
now freed from that disgrace which attaches to those proceedings, and that you 
have the certain prospect of a remedy should the boon conferred upon you be in- 
sufficient. If at any time in my place in Parliament I can be of service to the 
advancement of your latanennn a ot any time my humble services can be useful 
to your cause—you may command them, as every one of your countrymen may 
do at all times.” : : 


" Miscellancaus. 

Lord Brougham, who was last week accused of stealing a Criminal 
Court, has this week been on his trial on a charge preferred by Mr. 
Robert Owen, of having pilfered from him the credit of originally 
establishing Infant Sehools. This charge is founded upon the fol- 
lowing extract. from the Chancellor’s evidence before the House of 
Commons Committee on Bducation. 

“ T have observed (said the Chancellor) the same disposition to follow our 
footsteps in other instances as in that of Infant Schools, which were begin in 
1818 by myself and a few friends (John Smith, John Mill, and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne were of the number), and they were afterwards taken up by the 
Established Church. I observe Mr. Wilson, in speaking of his excellent Infant 
School at Walthamstow (the best anywhere to be seen), says his brother had 
previously established one in Spitalfields, and that he believed there had been 
another. No doubt there had; and his brother having belonged to our original 
Committee, had taken the plan of our first school, established in Brewen’s 
Green, Westminster, the year before, and formed the admirable one in Quaker 
Street. Ours was under James Buchanan, whom we obtained from Robert 
Owen’s great manufactory at New Lanark. Mr. Wilson’s was under Mr. 
Wilderspin, whose very able works on the subject have been of great use in 
promoting these useful establishments, but the first Infant School in this island 
(1 believe in the world) was the one in Brewer’s Green. Robert Owen’s and 
Mr. Fellenberg’s, which gave the idea, having both been formed in connexion 
with an establishment, manufacturing or agricultural, and so necessarily confined 
in their application; ours being every-day schools, where the children are 
neither fed nor in any way helped, except by instruction and training.” 

Mr. Robert Owen is not the man to hide his candle under a bushel, 
or tamely to submit to this scurvy treatment; and he has accordingly 
addressed a letter to the Chancellor, which appeared in Monday’s Times, 
correcting his inaccuracies, and making good his own title’ to the praise, 
which that all-grasping personage would claim for himself, of having 
first established Infant Schools. He states, that for many years pre- 
vious to 1815, :he had designed his plan of education, commencing with 
children of two years old: but circumstances connected with business 
prevented his putting it into execution. In that year, however, he was 
enabled to erect the necessary building: and he goes on to say in. his 
letter— 

“ On the first day of the next year—that: is, January 18]6—the institution 
was-formally aeoek amidst the assemblage of all the adult villagers, now, with 
their.children, exceeding 2000, and attended also by the principal nobility and 

entry in the neighbourhood, and some of the clergy of various denominations. 
(his was a. day never to be forgotten; for upon this occasion I delivered an ad- 
dress explanatory of all the objects of the institution, which astounded all who 
were” present. stated in fed the cause why I’built the Infant Schools, the 


principles on which I founded them, and the various objects to be obtained by 
them in practice, in great detail. I then called upon all the parents to send their 
children of two years of age and upwards the next morning to the Infant School ; 


and great was their surprise at'such an unheard-of request. It'was upon this 
‘ i first d d the fund: tal errors of the whole system of the 
world, and declared the new principles which in due time would supersede those 
errors, It was a day which Iam sure those who were present capable of re- 
flection will never forget. The first Infant School in the world was thus founded 
on the Ist of January 1816, and was the first practical measure ever yk foe to 
prepare society for the destruction of moral evil, and the establishment of moral 
good, There was no schoolmaster or other person who then understood any of 
my ideas, or How'to catry them into execution; and I took a simple-minded, 
weaver who knew nothing of a school, but he had a great love for children, and 
an ‘untiring patience with them. . . 9. . . It wasduring this period, my 
Lord, that Henry Brougham twice visited the establishment, and expressed his 
wonder'and admiration at the fairy-like seene and new world which he saw 
ardund him; and it was the positive good and great advance which Henry 
Brougham saw was effected here in practice that induced you, my Lord, toask me 
if I would supply a master, provided you and some of ‘your and my friends 
would advance the funds, and build a school upon a similar scalein London. 1 
was too happy to see the plan likely to be so extended to decline your request; 
and immediately consented that you should have James Buchanan, whom we 
could then the best spare, because I had been training some youths in the school 
to understand the principles and superior practices which I desired the children 
to Obtain; and your school'in Brewer’s Green, Westirinster, was opened the 
14th of me tee Parag course more than three years after the first was 
opened at New ark. Your Lordship’has also been misinformed on another 
part of this interesting subject, or the report of your evidence is incorrect.” 
Mr. Owen then informs the Chancellor, that Mr. Fellenberg knew 
nothing about Infant Schools, until he (Mr. Owen) visited him in 1818, 
and strongly recommended him to undertake them; which he did seve- 
ral years\afterwards; and Mz, Owen, sent, two, of his sons to instruct 





-him how to manage them. 
The all- conquering power of | 





He therefore says that “he gave Henry 
Brougham’ both the idea, and the master, and Mr. Féllenberg the idea 
when he left his two sons with him.” Mr. Owen adds— , 

«But, my Lord, you and Mr. Wilderspin have assamed that the Brewer's 
Green school, and other schools in London and elsewhere were superior to the 
New Lanark Infant School; yet I need only refer you to your friend Mr. John 
Smith, to be convinced thar no‘one of these schools ever equalled in practice the 
New Lanark Infant Schools, while they remained under my direciion; nor has 
any one school.as yet) formed in the world roached near in principle and 
practice to my first development, published by me in the Third Essay on the 
New Views of Society, under the sanction of the Government, early in 1813: 
or to the more extended explanation in my address on opening the first infant 
school, on the Ist of January 1816. Now, the Government has the original 
manuscript of this address, or ought to have it, for I sent it in a day or two after 
it was delivered to Lord Sidmouth, the then Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. ‘But both the essay and address were circulated through five Jarge edi. 
tions, and-some copies are now in existence to be referred to. I believe, my 
Lord, I have been extremely accurate in my statement; but if I have erred in 
any particular, I shall be glad to see it publicly so stated, that I may admit the 
truth, and that justice may be done to all, parties.” 

The statements in. this letter seemed to be conclusive as to the point 
at Issue; but yesterday’s Zimes contained a reply from the Chancellor, 
and a rather submissive rejoinder from Mr. Owen. . First, the Chan, 
cellor’s letter, whieh commences as follows— 

“« My dear Sir—I have not the; Jeast. hesitation in stating, that the Infant 
School system never would, in all probability, haye been established but for 
your Lanark Schools and James Buchanan. But my evidence appears to me to 
admit that the idea was taken from thence and from Hofwyl. You will ob. 
serve, that the only step in the invention claimed for the founders of the 
Brewer's Green School, in my evidence, is the applying it to day-schools, 
Your schools and Mr. Fellenberg’s are im connexion with and parts of 
establishments—the one manufacturing, the other agricultural. The West. 
minster School was an‘extension of the plan to a town population, and without 
any other establishment in fact, by making a day-school of it. I most dis- 
tinctly recollect Mr. Mill and Sir C. Grey (afterwards Chief Justice of Cal- 
cutta), and myself, discussing for some weeks. what name we should give these 
new schools, which we hoped would be established in. England on -this plan, as 
soon a3 we had shown one in Westminster; and after rejecting various names, 
we fixed upon that of “ Infant Schools.” Though the thing as well as the 
name was equally unknown till then in England, and I may add, anywhere out 
of connexion with some French. concern, yet it is, clear, that till we could 
show how it could exist independent of such connexion, the plan never could 
spread generally. This is really ull that seems to me to be claimed for, or 
rather related of, the Westminster experiment in my evidence. I had not the 
least intention of depriving you of your great and principal share in this very 
important measure for the improvemcnt of society ; But I could not, in fairness 
to Messrs. Smith and Mill, and Lord Lansdowne, suppress the mention of what 
we had done towards making it universally applicable, and any account of the 
system which passed over the step made then and there, would have been im- 
perfect and untrue. We began in December 1818, and opened in February 
1819, Whoever knows the nature of the ‘* Poor School” at Hofwyl, which I 
saw in 1816, must know that that school, sometimes called ‘ Vebrli’s chil- 
dren,” is, strictly speaking, an Infant School, but it is agrieultural—yours 
manufacturing.” 

Lord Brougham then states, that from the year 1808 to 1819, he had 
not visited Scotland at all; and that the first time he_was at New 
Lanark was in 1822. He admits that Mr. Owen’s “ sending 
James Buchanan was essential to the success of the school.” He’ also 
reminds Mr. Owen, that when he afterwards called the attention of 
the House of Commons to the subject, he expressly mentioned his 
kindness, and the importance of the assistance he had given. ‘ 

Mr. Owen having received this letter, sends it to the Times, with 
the following remarks— 

‘“« Sir—I have no doubt of the correctness of the Lord Chancellor’s memory 
relative to his two visits to New Lanark being after the Brewer’s Green Infant 
School was opened by him and his friends. In- a subsequent letter to me, the 
Lord Chancellor states that his first visit was in 1822, and the second with Lord 
Denman in 1823. But my publications, developing the principles and detailing 
the practice to be adopted, were widely circulated between 1812 and 1819; 
and in ‘all those years { had frequent personal communications with the ever 
active-minded Henry Brougham, especially on all new plans and measures con- 
nected with, or having reference to, education. It is, however, due to him 
thus publicly to state, that no individual, to my own knowledge, being also 
deeply engaged in the same pursuit, could have taken a more lively interest than 
he did at that period, in promoting in all ways, on all occasions, the education 
of the poor and industrious classes. I trust and ‘hope that the present Lord 
Chancellor will yet greatly surpass Henry Brougham in this great and glorious 
measure, the only one that ever can emancipate society without a tremendous 
conflict’ of opinions and dreadful revolution.” y 

To this twaddling epistle, which might have been concocted uncer 
the superintendence of Mr. Le Marchant, or an other of Lord 
Brougham’s staff of Secretaries, the following postscript is appended. 

“© PLS. Verhli’s school was an ordinary employment school for boys from eight 
to sixteen years of age, who were all engaged the greater part ofeach day in agri 
culture. Mr. Fellenberg, in 1818, when. 1 spent three days: with him at 
Hofwyl, had not heard of an Infant School such as originated at New Lanashs 
and he certainly had not one for several years afterwards. Our Tofant School, 
on the contrary, opened on the Ist of January 1816 ; was composed of ane 
from fourteen months to five or six years of age, who were not employed ; an 
it was a town day-school, for all the children of the village were in the school, 
and all wert home. to their parents at meal-times and to sleep; not oae of them 
was ever boarded by the establishment. “But Verhii’s children, and all Mr. 
Fellenberg’s pupils, were boarded and lodged by him, as the. master of a gm 
boarding-school seminary. His Lordship has therefore mistaken the character 
of Verhli’s school, and confounded two very different establishments as one- 

It appears, then, that Mr. Owen was altogether deceived as to the 
date of Lord Brougham’s visit'to New Lanark. In other particulars, 
his: first letter was correct; But what a heap of confused stuff, the 
Chancellor has put forth, in order to bolster up his claim to pomethivs 
like. original design in establishing Infant Schools! He admits that hi 
took his idea of them from New. Lanark; and. then says, that 4 
thing, as. well as the name, was equally unknown till then (that 1s, the 
establishment of the Brewer's Green School), and I, may add, ont 
where out of connexion with some French concern.” Was Mr. meri 
a French concern, or Mr. Fellenberg’s even? In another patt © hich 
letter, Lord Brougham says that the only step in the invention W 1c 
he claimed was “the applying it to day-schools,” But he has. no 8° 9 
claim even to this “step in the inyention.” For what says Mt: oa 
“ Qur Infant. School, opened o@-the Ist January 1816, was compos ot 
of infants from fourteen months to five or six years of age, who were 7° 
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Snployed} and it was a town day-school ; for all the children in the village 
were in the school, and all went home to their parents at meal-times 
and to sleep.” The real difference between Mr. Owen's and Lord 
Brougham’s school, was, this, that one was in Westminster and the other 
in New Lanark, The merit of the idea, the plan, and the execution of 
the plan, all belong in the first place to Mr. Owen. In this, as in so 
mavy other instances, Lord Brougham has only been stripped of bor- 
rowed plumes. 


The Standard mentions that Sir Edward Sugden had an interview 
on Thursday with one of the most influential members of his Cambridge 
Committee, and that arrangements are completed for bringing him for- 
ward again in case of a vacancy. 

The Earl of Derby has been appointed to the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Lancashire, of which county his Lordship has been Jong Vice-Lieu- 
tenant. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

Tur KING HAS DISMISSED THE Wuic Mrnisters!—fairly turned 
them out of office. His Majesty considers, or pretends to consider, 
the remoyal of Lord AttHorr to the House of Peers as Earl 
SpENcER, equivalent to a break-up of the whole Administration. So, 
it seems, he told Lord Metnourne; who, after spending the greater 
part of two days in conferences at Brighton, returned to town last 
night, and communicated the intelligence to his colleagues. The 
Morning Chronicle and the Times both intimate that the Queen has 
been the prime mover in this change; and state that the Duke of 
WELLINGTON has been sent for by the King. 

If the King supposes that there has really been any reaction in the 
country in favour of the Anti-Reformers, he will find himself griev- 
ously deceived. Should he resolve to make common cause with a section 
of the Aristocracy against the Nation, there can be no other result 
than great temporary confusion. The King has been misled: he 
would never knowingly incur the imminent risk of embittering the 
latter days of his hitherto glorious and popular reign, by the support of 
the Anti- Reforming faction, if he were really aware of the actual state 
of feeling among the immense majority of his subjects. 

The struggle about to ensue is in fact one for the preservation of 
“ recognized abuses.” Whatever may be the professions of the Duke 
of WeLLincton and his friends, no Administration which they can 
possibly put together will be other than an Anti-Reforming one. 
Their main strength lies in the power of corruption, and the sottish 
prejudices of theignorant. All mistakes on this point must be wilful. 
The struggle which is about to ensue is one for GooD GOVERNMENT or 
BAD GOVERNMENT: it is a contest between good and eyil principles. 

The Anti- Reformers rely upon the working of the fifty-pound tenant- 
at-will clause, or the still existing rotten boroughs—on Warwick, 
Hertford, and such-like nests of corruption—on the old freemen of 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Norwich—on long purses and official influence— 
for securing a majority in the'new Parliament, that must shortly be con- 
vened. The machinery which they can set in motion will be powerful : 
the arts which the practised tools of their party will attempt to play off 
on the Reformers, will be manifold ; their efforts and expenditure will 
exceed even those of 1831: all will be risked and tried for a majority in 
thenew Parliament. In Sir Rosert PEEL, or (oh shame!) perhaps 
in Lord Stanuey, they think they have the Leader whom the Whigs 
want. 

Still, the result of the contest need not be doubtful. either Sir 
Rozert, PEEL nor Lord Sranwey will be suffered to lead the House 
of Commons: they cinnot lead it. The Corruptionists will encounter 
‘mightier power than any they can bring into the field. They will 
haye to fight the united phalanx of the real Reformers: for we repu- 
diate the whining insinuation of the Morning Chronicle that there are 
“divisions” in’ our ranks. ‘There are no divisions among the real 
Reformers ; for their end and their objects are the same. They have 
20 selfish aims, no personal objects to clutch, no private grudges to 
gratify. What they desire, and are resolved to have, is good government 
for all, not selfish government for a clique. 

The Chronicle says, that ‘‘ any member of Lord MeEtsourne’s 
Ministry who joins the Conservatives, on vague promises of liberal 
Measures, is a traitor, and should be accounted such.” There are only 
twomembers of the late Ministry who lie under any suspicion of 
teachery,, One is Lord Patmersron: but it is not a matter 
of the slightest consequence to what party he attaches himself, though 
there is no reason to suppose that he would be accepted by the Anti- 
Reformers. The other is Lord Brovcuam; who, foreseeing the 
Wobability of a change on the death of Earl Spencer, has re- 
Peatedly intimated his readiness-to serve under or with the Duke 
of WeLtineron and his set. From the first reading of the War- 
Wick Bill in the House of Lords, down to the publication ‘ of 
the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, he has been playing 
‘false game. . But although there is reason to believe that he 
Yould:not:hesitate to join the Anti-~Reformers, there is no sufficient 
tason why they should coalesce with a man of broken-down reputa- 
fon, disliked at Court and on the Woolsack, contemned by the Bar, 
td: suspected by'the Country. In fact, Lord Brovenan is politically 
‘Non-existent ; whether he will rise like a phcenix from his ashes at 
‘me future. time, remains to be seen, We only advert to his present 








4 





position in order to state truly what it is. He has ceased to belong to 
the Reformers; and his coalition with the Tories, should it take place, 
will be no indication of any division.in our ranks. 

No—we repeat that there is no division among the real Reformers. 
They will enter into the contest with united strength. Had the Whig 
Ministers acted faithfully towards the country, there would have been 
less, perhaps no occasion, for the strenuous exertions"which the present 
crisis will demand. The power of choosing Representatives would have 
been exercised freely, without let or hindrance. Now, multitudes will 
have to sacrifice private interest to public duty. But we only recur to 
past misconduct with a view to point out the right course to be pur- 
sued in the coming contest ; when it depends on the electors to provide 
against the recurrence of the evils, which must, for the present, be en- 
dured as best they may. 

The next Parliament must be a PLEDGED Parliament. We 
have seen how little reliance can be placed on the general pro- 
fessions, or, in some lamentable instances, even on the former 
conduct, of public men. In addition to the general pledge to 
resign when called upon by a majority of his constituents, every 
candidate should be made to promise, as the condition of receiv 
ing the support of the Reformers, that he will vote for TrrenniaL 
PARLIAMENTs, for the VorE sy Bator, and for the PERFECTING OF 
THE Rerorm Act, by the removal of the rate-paying and other 
minor disqualifying clauses. On these points all the real, the earnest 
Reformers, are agreed. They will soon have the power to obtain 
them; and thus convert what the Corruptionists vainly deem a 
triumph, into the sure means of advancing the cause of Reform. 

We have taken it for granted that a new election will be resorted to 
by the Corruptionists. It is, no doubt, the opinion of some shrewd 
persons, that the number of unprincipled Members in the present House 
of Commoiis is so large, that an attempt will be made to bribe over a 
majority. That there are many justly-suspected Members, is true: 
they are well known, and will be carefully watched: but we cannot 
suppose that there are two hundred traitors ; and a less number will not 
suffice to form a corrupt majority. Therefore we conclude, that a new 
House of Commons is indispensable to the Duke of WELLINGTON and 
his party. As for the traitors, in the times that seem to be approach+ 
ing, England will be made too hot to hold them. 


seperate 


From tHE Monninc Papers. 


We have no authority for the important statement which follows, 
but we have every reason to believe that it is perfectly true. We give 
it, without any comment or amplification, in the very wofds of the 
communication, which reached us at a late hour last night, or rather at 
an early hour this morning :—‘“ The King has taken the opportunity of 
Lord Spencer’s death to turn out the Ministry; and there is. every 
reason to believe that the Duke of Wellington has been sent for. The 
Queen has done it all.”— Times. 

Since writing the articles which follow, we have received a piece of 
intelligence which deprives our speculations of any interest they might 
otherwise possess. We have to communicate the astounding intel. 
ligence,- that Lord Melbourne’s Administration has ceased to exist. 
His Lordship repaired to the King on Thursday, and returned last 
night to announce to his colleagues the event. His Majesty, we learn, 
expressed no dissatisfaction with Lord Melbourne’s Administration ; 
but he let it be understood that he considered it at an end with the 
death of the late Earl Spencer, and the consequent removal of the pre» 
sent Earl to the House of Lords. The prosperity of the country and 
the dissensions among the Whigs and Reformers, have, it would ap- 
pear, inspired the Court party with the hope of being now able to 
make a stand against all further reform, They see that if Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Ministry were to remain in office, the sinecure Church of Ire> 
Jand would be pared down, and that the glaring abuses in the Church 
of England would also be remedied. A short interval would, they 
think, deprive them of the aid they derive from these strong-holds, of 
corruption, and so they have fairly screwed up their courage to the 
sticking-place. The interval between this and the meeting of Parlia- 
ment will enable them to sound the Members ; and should they find them 
refractory, they will try, no doubt, what can be done by intimidation of * 
the constituencies in the counties. Never was a more grievous mistake 
committed. From this moment all. the dissensions among Reformers 
are atanend. The question is not now whether more or less ought to 
be demanded—-whether the Lords should have a longer or shorter 
trial—whether we have hitherto proceeded too slowly with reforms, or 
satisfied the fair claims of the people—but whether we shall bend our 
necks under the yoke of the Conservatives. The question will no 
longer be, whether the Dissenters should be satisfied with less than 
the full amount of their demands at this time; but whether the proud 
High Churchman shall once more domineer oyer us, and laugh to 
scorn the endeavour to introduce reform into the Augean stable of the 
Irish sinecure Church. The first fruits of the new Administration 
will soon be felt in Ireland. God grant that Orange insolence, stimu- 
lated by success and the certainty of impunity, may not indulge in ex- 
cesses, by which Ireland may become, the theatre of unspeakable 
calamity! We are fully aware that the Conservatives, with the 
powers of Government in their-hands;-are not what they were with a 
Whig Ministry in office. But never were men more mistaken than 
they are, if they suppose that itis’ possible for them, under the 
Reform Bill, to succeed in their schemes. We are as certain as we 
are that we exist that the .Conservatives will be’ baffled in’ their en2 
deavours. The people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, will not 
allow themselves to be deprived of the fruits of the Reform ' Bill. 
They look on that Bill asa means to anend; and that end ‘is the re- 
form of all abuses.in Church and State. No; the Oligarchy, though 
powerful at Court—though patronized by an illustrious female, wite 
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may wich that England should resemble a German State—shall not | 


again nayacle the people of this countrys, We must all of us unite 
triumph. We overthrew the Oligurchy when 
the great constitutional’ boon we now possess. 
the striggle caniiot be doubtful. 


we 


We are quite aware that the 


Conservatives haye been more anxious. to register their votes than | 
the Reformers, many of whom have reposed in the confidence of secu- | 


rity.. The struggle will teach us to improve the opportunity, when it 
is over. The intimidation will teach us the necessity of providing 
against it. 
in this respect. 
have the enemy before us. 


is probable that an attempt will-be made to disunite the Whigs and the 
Reformers, by holding out terms to some of them to join a compre- 
hensive Administration. But no Administration which hesitates to 
carry through the work begun in Ireland has any claim to the suppor 
of any Whig. i 
Church of England has any claim to the support of a Liberal. 
Administration which refuses to do justice tothe Dissenters can have 
any claim to the support of any Whig statesman. But the Conserya- 


tives wish to be in power only to prevent these Reforms, and they | 


dare not concede them. And any member of Lord Melbourne’s Mi- 
nistry who joins the Conservatives, on vague promises of liberal mea- 
sures, is a traitor, and should be accounted such. Let the friends of 
liberal measures only hold together, and they must be successful. Eng- 
lishmen must be up and doing. The enemy will not be idle. We will 
not say more at this time. When we next address our readers, the 
plans of our opponents will be better known.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Morning Herald and the Morning Pest are silent. 
appears not to have reached them. 


Tue Eventnc Parens. 

The Ministerial ‘‘ blow-up” is of course the principal topic of dis- 
cussion. The Standard, which we presume is, or soon will be, the 
Ministerial Evening Organ, implores the nation to support its King, the 
true son of his Father, who in 1783:and in 1807 called upon his people, 
as Wit.tAM the Fourth now calls, to deliver him from the tyranny and 
machinations of the vile Whigs. It is now time, says the Standard, 
using the words imputed to his Majesty when addressing the Bishops, 
to “speak out.” ‘The King, according to our contemporary, is now 
merely acting upon the parting advice of Earl Grey, to surround him- 
self with a Conservative Administration. It is to be remarked that 
the Standard, though hitherto a zealous supporter of the Hierarchy, 
scarcely mentions the Church. The rallying ery of the Corruptionists 


is to be, the Deliverance of the King from Whig and Democratic | 


thraldom, not the old shibboleth of the faction, “ Church and King.” 
The Standard is too knowing to say much about the Church, on the 
eve probably of a general election. The interference of the Queen on 
the occasion is strenuously denied. 


persecuting Whigs; recapitulates with insulting triumph all the blun- 


ders and misdeeds of the defunct Cabinet; laughs to scorn the notion | 
ofa Horse Guards Administration—a Captain’s Cabinet; and hoists 
the standard of the Earl of Duruam, calling upon all true Reformers | 


to meet and petition the King to intiust that stanch friend of the People | i), the course of the next spring. 


with the construction of the new Ministry. This seems a little prema- 

ture: but we remember the Lampron motto— The day will come !” 
The Globe is pompous and dolorous on the occasion: declares that 

the country is “going to be made the subject of a frightful experiment ;” 


represents the danger of intrusting the working of Liberal measures to | 
an Anti-Reforming Cabinet ; and at last admits the truth, that the | 


Jate Ministry was not Liberal enough for the House of Commons. 
‘The danger of the Government, it seems, was the “impatience of the 


Commons at delay in Liberal measures,” though the Ministry had been 
**twice purged to adapt it to the Liberal majority in the Lower House.” 


Oh! there is nothing like adversity for bringing parasites to utter 
truth, This same Globe was only yesterday the organ of the “ Done- 
too-much” Chancellor. In the present temper of the nation, the 
Globe says, “* We have no reason to doubt the result” of an election: 


for “‘we,” read the “ real Reformers,” and the Spectator cries ‘Amen ” 
to the assertion. 


The Courier also is not afraid to confess, that the ‘ great defect in | 


the late Government, and that to which their declining popularity [all 
these Ministerial gentlemen admit the decline now] may be principally 
ascribed, was their too great tenderness in dealing with admitted 
abuses.” But the Courier thinks that Lord Mrtzourne was about 
to act the part of a more decided Reformer. The Chancellor is 
pointed out as having been, “ perhaps unconsciously, the grand ally of 
the Duke of WeELLINcTon.” His late speeches and “ mountebankism ” 
ate said to have disgusted the Country and the King; it is observed, 
that notwithstanding the Chancellor’s fulsome adulation of his “ gra- 
cious Master,” he has not once, since his return from Scotland, been 
admitted to an interview with the said Master, so much bepraised. 
There is a good deal of truth, we are inclined to think, in this intima- 
thon. 
doubt been seized with avidity by the King. In this way, the Chan- 
cellor may have helped to break up the Ministry. 
Altogether, the tone of the Evening Papers is inauspicious to the 
Anti-Reformers. Tt’ seems at length to be allowed by the professed 
organs of the late Ministry, that it was not Liberal enough for the 
House of Commons or the Country. Is a less Liberal Ministry, then, 


likely to be more acceptable to the Nation? He must be a blockhead 
who can imagine it. 


The Morning Chronicle is wrong in saying that the Duke of Wrt- 
LiInGToN, had been. with the Kine.; He-has been sent for, but the 
message would not reach him. till this morning, His Grace, we un- 
derstand, went yesterday to Strathfieldsaye. 


The. Chancellor is said this morning to have promised the gentle- 
men. to whom silk gowns bave been offered, that at’ all events they 


shall} uot be disappointed. According to’a correspondent of the 
Standard, his ‘Lordship has the credit, with some edunsel in’ his Court, 


Faults may have been committed by Whigs and Reformers | 
But let us not dwell on our family quarrels when we | 
The Duke of Wellington has, we believe, | 
been with the King ; but what course will be held, we know.not. It | 


No Administration which hesitates to reform the | 
No | 








- $ pants , F | oe 
The opportunity of getting rid of Lord. Brovcuam has no | would thus be created has not yet been thrown-on the market, a rise in price 





of having broken up the Ministry, He may have been an unconscious 


| cause of the fracture, but certainly not the active or immediate one, 
heart in hand to baffle the attenipt to deprive us of the fruits of our | 


were without 
The: result. of | 





An express from Paris, received this morning at the Tiines office, 
brings intelligence of the resignation of the scarcely formed new French 
Administration! ‘The wretched abortion had not three days’ existence, 
No particulars are given. What will come next? It is fortunate that 
mankind live and move, ay, and enjoy existence, despite of these|Minis. 
terial embroilments. 


We have heard, to our great regret, that on Monday last, in the University 
of Oxford, it was determined by the Heads of Colleges and Halls, at their 
weekly meeting, to propose in Conyocation a repeal of the University Statute 
requiring every member above sixteen years of age to signify by subscription his 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, We conclude, but donot know for certain, 
that some vague declaration of conformity is to be substituted for this subserip. 
tion. But, be that as it may, the bare fact of such a compromise with the 
spirit of the age being made at this moment, and after all that has passed on 
the subject, must fill every true Churchman, and especially every Oxtord man, 
with many sad and foreboding thoughts.— Standard. 

This has very much the appearance of a Tory.triek.. The Dissenters 
are offended, and justly, by the treatment they have received from the 
Whig Ministers; and the Duke of WELLINGTON, the chief of the 
Tories as well as Chancellor of Oxford, thinks it worth while to throw 
out a lure to them at this crisis in the affairs of his party. ‘The Dis. 
senters, however, will blow away the Duke’s chaff. His Grace can 


| never be passed off as a Liberal again. 


Mr. Tuomas Porter, of Manchester, has sent us the subjoined 


aan reply of Lord Duruam to the invitation to a public dinner, which the 
The news | 


Reformers of Manchester had resolved upon giving his Lordship. It 
will be seen that Lord Durwam has been obliged to decline the honour, 
on account of his delicate health. ‘The letter is addressed to one of 
the deputation. 
“ Lambton Castle, 12th November 1834, 

“ Str—It is with great regret that I feel myself compelled to declare my inability to 
accept the invitation of which you apprize me. I have suffered so much from illness 
since my return from Scotlan¢, that, after fulfilling my engagement to the Keformers 
of Newcastle, I am advised to abstain, at present, from attending any public meet- 
ing. In these circumstances, I can only entreat you to convey to the gentlemen who 
have thus honoured me, my deep sense of the compliment they purposed offering me, 
and my regret that [ am thus prevented meeting a body of men who haye so often 
and so nobly distinguished themselves in the cause of Reform. 


Il am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, Dvuruam.” 


“ G. Hadfield, Esq.” 
According to the best private accounts from New York, there is 
little prospect of the quarrel between the United States Bank and the 
Government being adjusted and another charter obtained during the 
approaching sitting of Congress. Nothing short of compulsion would, 
it is well-known, induce General Jackson to assent to any such 


| measure; and in the newelectionsthe Bank, it is said, is losing ground, 
The Zyrue Sun is delighted at the idea of getting rid of the Press- | 


not obtaining more than one-third of the votes in some of the States. 
It was thought that the policy of the Government at Washington, and 
also of that of many of the separate States, would be to abstain from 
granting charters or exclusive privileges to banks of any description, 
leaving the trade in money open to all. It is supposed also, that all 
notes of small value will be put out of circulation in the United States 
The proceedings of Congress alto- 
gether are likely to possess more interest in Europe than has been the 
case for several preceding sessions.— Times. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuHaneoe, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The death of Lord Srencer, by putting to hazard the existence of the 
Ministry, caused a slight depression in the Money Market; and henee a decline 
in Conso!s of nearly $ per cent. A reaction has since occurred, and the price has 
nearly reached the former quotation. Money still continues very abundant, 
and the demand for English Stock for immediate delivery is unabated. 

Nothing as yet is known of the decision of the Spanish Cortes in.regard to 
the acknowledgment of the Loans. The spirit of Spanish procrastination 
seems to be as strong now as during the War of Independence; and now, as 
then, the time which ought to be devoted to energetic measures both military 
and financial, is frittered away in discussions upon. points of form, and debates 
more remarkable for their rhetoric than utility. Spanish finance has thus 
become invested with more difficulties than ever, and even the sanguine igh of 
the speculator begins to flag. The latest intelligence from Madrid is such as to 
give reason to hope that the foreign creditors of Spain will obtain more favour- 
able terms than the last proposed; but those who have had the ‘best intelli- 
gence” have suffered so frequently from the vacillation of the Government, 
that the disposition to speculation is considerably abated. The transactions 0 
the last few days have therefore been on a limited scale, and the fluctuations un- 
important. j 

The price of Portuguese Regency Bonds has not been much affected, and the 
fluctuations have generally been in unison with those of Spanish Stock. 

Brazilian Bouds are in demand; the price to-day being 78} 79. Some 
speculations were entered iato, in anticipation of the loan which would be 
required by the Government at Rio to enable it to complete the proposed 
arrangement with Portugal for the liquidation of the amount due on the 
dividends of the old Portuguese Bonds; but as the supply of Stock which 


has been the only result of this hitherto abortive speculation. : 
Some sales of Russian Bonds have been made since Monday ; but the price 
has not been much affected. 
Dutch and Belgian Bouds are nearly at our last prices. ‘ 
South American Stocks are generally lower, and heavy at the nominal 
quotations. 
SatuRDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The unexpected announcement of the retirement of the present Ministry, and 
the accession of the Duke of WELLincTon to office, which appeared in the papers 
of this morning, have produced quite a panic. Consols for Account are now 
903 91... The effect upon the Foreign Stoeks has been much greater ; both 
Spanish and Portuguese Bonds having been in the course of the morning be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent. lower than the closing prices of yesterday. _Spanis 
Bonds opened at 55; but were speedily as low as 54, and are now 544}. Por- 
tuguese Bonds have been at 85, and are now at 853 86. The other Foreign 
Stocks are generaily lower. An express has just reached town from eee 
bringing intelligence of the resignation of the New French Ministry,—s0 that 
the report of the retirement of ford MeExsourne and his célleagucs be correct, 
the two countries are both at this moment without any administrative head. 
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Saturpay, Four Q’CcLocK. 

The rumoured change of Ministry is still the subject of considerable doubt 
here. It is however believed, that a misunderstanding has arisen upon the 
question of the patronage of the Army. It is reported that the Ministry had 
seized the opportunity offered by the necessity of remodelling the Cabinet, to 
press upon the Crown the necessity of removin: Lord Hitt from the office of 
Commander-in-Chief; and that this was disrelished at the Palace. The Pub- 
lic Securities have not recovered their depression. Consols close at 90} 3. 
Spanish Stock, which has been as low as 53, closes at 553 54; and Portuguese 
Bonds, at 6534. The other Foreign Stocks are also lower. 








Jent. Consols ....-+.. Dutch 24 per Cents......... 51g 2 
the te Account ....-.... » 905 ¢ French 3 per Cents. ........ —_— 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities. 993 100 Greek Omuium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Pank Stock... ....0.s0005.  —— Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 41¢ 
India Stock.../0. ...sssee ae Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 85 4 
Exchequer Bills. ..+..++.: - 40 42 Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. 

Belgian 5 per Cents......... 98% Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent.. . 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.ex.dtv. 78 Russian Ca31> 5 per Cent.. ° 1053 L064 
Danish 3 per Cents, ex.div.. 757 Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 533 54 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. 8th, Florentia, Deloitte, from New South Wales. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov. 8th, Royal George, Richards; and Sir Thomas 
Monro, Carew, for Van Diemen’s Land; and Sir C. M‘Carthy, Sexton, for the Cape ; 
oth, Falcon, Burrell, for St. Helena ; 10th, Wave, Goldsmith, for Van Diemen 8 Land; 
14th, Duke of Clarence, Fenwick ; and Sancho Panza, Spriggs, for Mauritius. From 
Liverpool, 10th, Collingwood, Hookey, for Bengal; and Antigua Packet, M‘Kuight, 
for Batavia ; 11th, Mona, Gill, for Bombay; and Artemis, Sparks, for Batavia ; lath, 
‘Ann Baldwin, Crawford; and Lord Althorp, § raule, for Bengal; Scotia, Randolph, 
for Bombay ; and Tamesi, Masters, for Mauritius. From the Clyde, 6th, Annandale, 
Anstruther, for Singapore ; and 8th, Perfect, Snell, for Bengal. 





THE ARMY. 


Orrice or Orpnance, Nov. 7.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Capt. J. C, 
Victor to be Capt. vice Smith, deceased; First Lieut. C. Mackenzie to be Second Capt. 
vice Victor; Second Lieut. H. E. Allen to be First Lieut. vice Mackenzie. i ‘ 

Nov. 10.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Capt. C. Grierson to be Capt. vice 
Harris, placed on the Retired List; First Lieut. T.C. Luxmoore to be Second Capt. 
vice Grierson ; Second Lieut. J. Jenkin to be First Lieut. vice Luxmoore, k 

War-orrice, Nov. 14.—4th Regt. Light Dragoons—Cornet R. Knox to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Hinde, deceased; Cornet T. Bates from the half pay of the 
6th Dragoon Guards, to be Cornet, vice Knox. 4th Foot—Ensign C. W. Wolseley, 
from the 32d Regt. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moneypenny, whose promotion, iby 
purchase, on the 11th of July last, has been cancelled. 6th Foot—H. C. English, 
gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Richardson, promoted. 10th Foot—Capt, W. 
Rannie from the half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice W. T. Harrison, who exchanges. 
324 Foot—W. L. Poer Trench, gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wolseley, 
promoted in the 4th Regt. of Foot. 62d Foot—Second Lieut. H, C. Hodgson, from the 
Ceylon Regt. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sherlock, who retires. Ceylon Kegt.— 
N. Fenwick, gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Hodgson, promoted in the 62d 
Regt. of Foot, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the Sth inst., at Leyton, Essex, the Lady of Wittram Taytor Corzrann, Esq., 
MP., of a daughter. 

On the 8th imst., at Tatton Park, Cheshire, the Lady Cuartorre Eerrron, of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Llanstinan, the Lady of Lieut..-Col Owzn, M_P., of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at Camberwell, Mrs. Grorcre Reap Drxon, of a son. 

On the 8th ‘inst., at Ewherst, Surry, the Lady of the Rev. Craries Aucustus 
Srevart, of a son. 

On the 9th-inst., at East Farleigh, Mrs. Ropert Wiiperrorcr, of a son, 

On the 10th inst., the Lady of the Rev. Horace Mono, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at his house, Middleton Rectory, Oxfordshire, the Lady of the Rev 
Richarp PretyMan, Precentor of Lincoln, of twins, still-born. 


. MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d inst., at Edinburgh, Gzores Aveustus CampBeEvL, Esq., of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Service, to the Lady Sarau Lyow, second daughter of the Earl 
of Strathmore, 1 

On the 11th inst., at Chelmsford. the Rev. Henry Grnsoy, Rector of Fyfield, Essex, 
to Saran, third daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Mills, M.A., of Coval Hall, Vicar of 
Bumpstead Helion, Essex. And on the same day, Cuartes Merepiru, Esgq,, of Lin- 
colu's lun, to Fanny, fourth daughter of the above late Rev, Thomas Mills, 

On the 8th iust., at Paris, at the house of the British Ambassador, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Luscombe, and afierwards at the Church of St, Eustache, according to the 
Catholic rites; Ronert ALPHoNse DE Srrapa, Equerry to the King of the French, and 
only son of the Marquis De Strada, Master of the Horse, to Cuarvotre Grorarna, 
daughter of the late Charles Chapman, Esq., of the Hon. Company’s Civil Service, 

engal, 

On the 11th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, and previously, according to the 
Roman Catholic ritual, Henry Waterton, Esq., of Fulmer Place, Bucks, son of the 
late Christopher Waterton, Esq., of Woodlands, Yorkshire, to Hargirr IsaBELLA, se- 
cond daughter of William Ogle junior, Esq., of Causey Park, Northumberland, and 
Bryanston Square. 

On the 12th inst., at Loughton, the Rev. C. W. W1Lxrnson, of Bardsey, Yorkshire, to 
Lovisa Ann, fourth daughter of Brice Pearse, Esq., of Monkham, Essex. Andon the 
same day, James Mux junior, Esq., of Cecil Lodge, Herts, to Harrier, youngest 
daughter of Brice Pearse, Esq. 

On the Sist ult., at Paris, ALrrep, youngest son of the late Charles Thomson, Esq., 
Master in Chancery, to Jemima Mania, daughter of John Stephenson, Esq. 

, DEATHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Althorpe Park, Northamptonshire, Earl Spencer. in his 77th year. 

On the Ist inst, Lady Cierx, widow of Sir J. Clerk, of Penicuik, Bart., in her 89th 

ear, 

‘ In India, on the 23d of May, in his 30th year, Lieut. Gzorer Byron, ist Native In- 
fantry, second son of the late Rev. Henry Byron. é 

On-the 28th July last, on board the Palambam, from Bombay, on his passage to the 
Cape of Good Hope for the recovery of his health, Carer A. Hansury Tracy, Esq., 
B.Ci1., fourth son of Charles Hanbury Tracy, Esq., M.P., of Toddington, Gloucestershire. 

On the Qlst ult., at Jonkoping, iu, Sweden, the Baroness pr RewavuseEN, widow of 
Baron de Rehausen, many years Envoy Extraordinary from the Court of Sweden in 
this country, and daughter of the late John Marchant Bulkeley, Esq., of Lisbon. 

On the 25th of April, at Bangalore, Henry Anson Nutr, Esq., 7th Madras Cavalry. 

On the 5th inst., at the Wild Farm, near St. Albans, Ropert Smiru, Esq., of the 
India House (late Captain in the East India Volnatecse). in his 46th year, 

On the 3lst ult., at Leeds, Jonn Cusson, Esq., in his 83rd year. 

Mr, Turner, late of the firm of Trumpherey and Turner, wholesale grocers, of 
Horsham, recently invited a large party of triends to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary 
of his wedding-day ; a few days after he was seized with a fit, in which he expired, on 
the 29th ult., in his 84th year. 

On the 23d ult., Henry, aged 14 years; onthe 5th inst., Peter Macreop, aged 4 
years and 3 months; and on the 9th iust., AnEXANDER, aged 6 years and 5 months— 
second, fourth, and fifth sons of P. M. Wylie, of Fenchurch Street, 





THE THEATRES. 


Ir has been said (by Burke, we believe) that if an audience at a tragedy 
were told of an execution taking place in the next street, the theatre 
would be deserted for the scene of the more real and ghastly catas- 
trophe. There was no Adelphi Theatre in that day; or we doubt if 
the assertion would have been hazarded. Adelphi andiences can hardly 
ire stronger. excitement than is nightly supplied them. There is 
Rone of the drapery of poetry, and sentiment that in tragedy veils or 
izes suffering and death ; but the bold and naked facts are presented 


’ 


with just:so much of fiction as serves to give them a higher colouring. 
They “sup full of horrors,” cold-drawn by that dexterous distiller of 
domestic distress, BucksronE; who skilfully drugs the draught with a 
dash-of merriment, that serves at once to heighten the intensity of the 
flavour and alleviate its effects. 

Agnes De Vere, “or the Broken Heart” (it should be plural, for 
we reckoned three) is the title of the last Adelphi tragedy, Jonathan 
Bradford is nothing to it: and Oscar the Bandit and the Black Hand 
having been performed on the same nights during the week, we may 
venture to say that a more varied display of crime and misery never 
entertained an audience. Great must have been the consumption of 
gin and beer——for the dram-bottle circulates in the pit as extensively as 
the porter-can in the gallery. The proverb “ extremes meet.” applies to 
emotions as well as circumstances ; when people are too horror-struck to 
weep, they are very apt tolaugh. This was our case; and even, now, 
we feel a sort of hysterical affection, which may possibly tincture our 
account of the piece. But let, not our readers suspect us ofJevity : 
“ for what tothem seems mirth, may be but wo.” 

Agnes, an only daughter, and the last remaining comfort of her 

widowed father, is about to be married to her cousin; but on the 
day of the intended marriage, she tells her lover that she cannot marry™ 
him without committing bigamy ;. being married to De Vere,—a young 
physician in a braided.coat and. Hessian boots, whom her father had 
forbidden his house, as a gambler and libertine. Agnes had been his 
patient; and De Vere had. inoculated her with love, and prescribed 
matrimony as the cure; the effects of which were visible in the shape 
of a little girl. The consequences are, that the father of Agnes 
shortly after dies of a broken heart; and her lover lives with one—so 
he tells us. Here are two broken hearts to begin with. In the seeond 
act, De Vere is ‘doing the domestic,” at bis villa; having left pulse- 
feeling and fee-taking for stockjobbing, and thrown aside his * pill- 
box” and set up a curricle. He is amusing bis leisure in cultivating 
camellias, while his wife is hemming handkerchiefs; and they seem 
the happiest couple in the world. But Agnes feels some little jealousy 
at her husband’s frequent visits to London, and especially at his staying 
away 0’ nights, and his talking so much of a Mrs, Villiers (it is very 
natural for a rakish husband to babble of his mistress to bis wife) : 
their little child, who is just old enough to take part in the plot, picks 
up a pocket-book that had fallen from her papa’s coat as he was going 
to town; (these scrapegraces are so.careless!) which contains a com- 
plete chain of evidence, and a clue to the discovery of his infidelity ; 
for in it are a lock of hair, an invitation to a masked ball, and a billet 
from the fair one describing her dress. Agnes sets off to London, 
assumes the dress of her rival, and is admitted (though it is a priyate 
party) to the masked ball—we don’t learn how. She there meets her 
husband ; who makes love to her, and gives her to understand that he~ 
only endures his wife, whose fondness for him makes her almost into- 
lerable. At this moment their ¢éte-d-téte is interrupted by the host, 
who enters to apprize De Vere that his rival in the affections of his 
mistress is at the house; and then points to a case of pistols, telling 
him they are loaded. A most considerate entertainer, truly, to aceom- 
modate his guest not only with a private place of assignationg but with 
pistols for committing murder in case of need. On De Vere leavin 
the room, his wife seizes a pistol, and claps it to her head,—a By ih 
and interesting situation for a Jady on the stage,—but she does not 
draw the trigger, for her child rushes into her mind, and her husband 
into the room at the same moment, and, pistol in band, she sinks down 
behind a trophy of shields. By the luckiest chance in life, the host is 
as fond of armour as of an amour, else, as screens are out of fashion, 
and modern drawing-rooms have no closets, she must inevitably have 
been discovered ; for her husband enters, leading in her rival; when, 
just as the naughty man is struggling for a kiss, his incensed wife fires, 
the lady falls in the seducer’s arms, the guests rush into the room, and 
Agnes takes to flight. She reaches home in a state of distraction; and 
before she has time to recover herself, her husband returns, brisk and 
smiling as if nothing had happened, and punctual not only to his time 
but to his promise, for he brings Mrs. Villiers with him. The wife, 
disgusted, beholds her victim of the night before, wearing ber arm in 
a sling; and is hardly glad to have only winged, not killed her. De 
Vere introduces his wife to the fair visiter; who, indignant at finding 
her inamorato a Benedick, insists on leaving the house, but is in- 
duced to take breakfast first. Agnes having sent out both her servants 
—for, though living in great style, she only keeps two—is under the ne- 
cessity of preparing breakfast herself; at which she is evidently nettled. 
While the chocolate is boiling, the ‘ Italian blood” of Agnes rises to 
fever heat ; she sweetens the chocolate with sugar of lead instead of 
candy, and sitting down between her victims, waits to see the issue. 
Her husband sips, but the lady only plays with her spoon; until the 
little girl comes running in complaining of thirst, when she good- 
naturedly offers the child some chocolate—that being the most likely 
drink to quench an infant’s thirst. Agnes knocks the cup out of her 
-hand ; and, finding that she has now no chance of poisoning her rival, 
eontents herself with letting her husband know that she has found him 
out, and that he has sipped his Jast cup of chocolate. He darts intd 
his cupboard—whether to see if any of the poison was gone, or. to 
apply a stomach-pump, we don’t know; but while Agnes is dying of 
a broken heart on the stage, a voice from behind the scenes calls out 
** My master is dying!” and so we conclude that he dies, On the first 
night, however, we were in doubt on this point; for the instant the 
curtain dropped, Yates, the De Vere, stepped forward bowing and 
smiling, and looking as fresh as ever—not even the rouge had fled his 
cheeks—and announced the’ tragic drama for repetition ‘every night, 
amidst thunders of applause. 

These miseries are agreeably varied by the interspersion of the 
drolleries of Mrs. KEELry and Bucksrong, as the marriéd servants of 
Agnes. The novel feature in. Bucksrone’s part is his appearance 
blowing a sarpent as he calls it, and which his wife deseribes ‘as “ a 
long stick of India rubber in convulsions,” 

The acting was admirable throughout. Mrs. Yaris depicted her 
sufferings with painful vividness: her look when she is about to poison 
her husband and his supposed mistress, is terrific. The opportunity 
afforded of giving a splendid scene of the masked ball was passed by: 
but there was no deficiency of scenic effect ; und the outward appearance 





of reality was, as is usual at the Adelphi, very well kept up. 
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‘This piece is said to be by the author of Victorine: butin that beau- 
tifal drama'the painful: impressions were effaced by.a delightful picture 
of humble bappitess.. The audience woke with the heroine from a 
frightful dream, to “‘the ‘sober certainty of waking bliss ;” and went 
away wiser and better. Tales of sheer misery'like Agnes De: Vere do 
but deaden the sensibilities they excite. | The -feelings are shocked, 
but the moral sense is untouched, by these concatenations of revolting 
incidents, intended solely ‘to * milk the maudlin eyes” of morbid or 
obtuse natures: Let such go to: Bedlam or Newgate; and leave the 
theatre’to those who seck more rational amusement, 


It is quite a relief ‘to turn to’ the gay and pleasant-Olympice, where 
Vesrris “ shoots folly as it flies” with shafts of wit and-ridicule, and 
makes agreeable sport even when she takes aim at ‘ small deer” that 
stiould' be held harmless. Vesrris has been indisposed’ for ‘a week, 
and ‘her return to the stage was welcomed by a crowded house. Her 
last ‘new burletta, Which is the Winner? is an extremely slight, but 
withal a pleasant enough piece,'in one act; which succeeded by virtue 
of its brevity, and the amusing acting of Liston and Mrs/ Orerr. 
Lisron personates Mr. Lot, an auctioneer, who is very jealous of: his 
fine-lady wife, but will not confess his weakness ; and Mrs. Orcer, as 
thie Widow Netileway, cures hitn of a fit, for which he really bad'some 
pretext, and gets Mrs. Lot out of a scrape into which “her indiseretion 
(not criminality) had led her, by laying him ‘a‘wager of the amount of 
her milliner’s bill that she succeeds in making him’ jealous; for, in 
order to win his bet, he trcats as mere fabrications the letter of a former 
admirer of his wife, and other incitements of his jealousfears. Lisron’s 
way of laughing off his suspicions, and pretending that his real pas- 
sion was but a piece of acting,Jand his resolute blindness to the 
most glaring facts, was droll enough ; and he pointed the stale jokes of 
the author so as to make them tell by their very age and obviousness. 

A Miss Matcotm made her debut as Mary Dobbs, in My Daughter, 
Sir; and acted in a very sprightly, easy, and unaffected manner. 
Though young, she seems well-versed in stage business ; and is a very 
agreeable and efficient acquisition to the eompany. 

The Lyceum closed last night, after a most successful season. 
Mr. Arnotp has, upon the whole, though not in every particular, 
deserved his success. He has at last made his theatre what it has 
Always professed to be, but never really was before—an English 
«Jpera-house ; and he has found his account 'in it. The public have 
*aown, notwithstanding an erroneous impression to the contrary, that 
dhey are ready to bestow their favour upon good music, even though 
it is English. Of the three regular operas which have been brought 
out during the season, two have been received in a manner fully cor- 
responding to their merits, and more than corresponding to their per- 
formance. If the third has not been received with the applause which 
it justly deserved, the blame lies not with the public, but with the 
manager, who brought it out in a manner so disgraceful, that it is 
hardly possible to impute his conduct to any thing less than a settled 
design to mar its success. 

The yocal\ company, during the whole season, has been by far too 
feeble for the performance of regular opera. There have been 
Puriwtrs and Witson, to be sure; but when we mention them, we 
exhaust the strength of the company. Every other name indicates de- 
plorable weakness. We have no wish to speak unkindly of Miss 
Romer or Miss Hearty: they are very well in their way—the one 
as a respectable second woman, and the other as a juvenile debutante of 
considerable promise. But to elevate these young ladies to the rank 
of prime donne, and rest on their shoulders the weight of a regular 
opera, is a mere mockery of a musical audience. The orchestra, too, 
was so wretchedly feeble in its most essertial part, the stringed instru- 
ments, that, though it could make a great noise with its brazen throats 
in the course of an overture or a concerted piece, it was totally in- 
capable of doing justice to'a well-written accompaniment to a song. 
In two of the operas, however, Nourjahad and The Mountain Sylph, 
the stage business was adimirably managed; and the splendour of the 
spectacle assisted the merits of the music in rendering them objects of 
great attraction, In Hermann, on the,contrary, every thing was mea, 
careless, and indifferent. A new set of choristers appeared, not worthy 
to enact the part of ballad-singers in the streets ; the performers (in- 
cluding even the principals) were so often at fault, that there evidently 
had been no sufficient rehearsals: the scenery was old; and the ballet 
Deggarly. How is such conduct to be accounted for? We pause for a 
reply; failing which, we shall form otr own conclusions, and so will 
the public. We can tell Mr. Arno xp, that if he thinks the public 
a een hitherto blind to all this, he never was more mistaken in his 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. X XIX. 


WHAT HAVE WE GAINED, AND WHAT HAVE WE. LOST, BY THE 
CHANGES IN THE FRENCH CABINET? 
¢'Take such men as you will, but.continue the system; for the system is mine, and 
I will not change it.’—Lovys Puiiip ro Count Mote. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 12th November 1884. 

Sir—The summer is gone, and the autumn is past, and we are not 
saved. ‘* Take such men as: you will,” said Louis Pur.ie to Count 
Mote, this day week, ‘‘but continue the system}; for the system is 
mine, and I will not change it.” So much the worse for France, for 
yourself, for the cause of national liberty and. progressive civiliza- 
tion,—and the sequel will prove it. 

We have lost the Doctrivaires.. Do I rejoice at.it?, Ido, Have I 
one parting word to say in their fayour?. Net one. Now they are out 
of office, shall I cease to attack them, and at least accede to them the 
merit of being sincere, as though mere sincerity was.a virtue ?., Nosuch 
thing. As long as I live and breathe, and can thing and write, I shall 
not cease to say “‘ That the Doctrinaires have by their conduct, and by 
their. foreign and domestic policy,. since the Revolution of .1830 in 
France, done more, permanent. injury to. the cause of the people, of 

ogressive improvement, true freedom, and rational liberty, than all the 

mperors, Autocrats, Tories, Royalists, Legitimists, WELLINGTONS, 
Pouicnacs,.,.NicHotases, Micguvets; Ferpinanpd the Sevenths, and 





Prince Mrrrerntcns, inall countries and in-athages;~ from the-beyin 
ning of the world to the day of the date of these presents.” We bay 
therefore Jost by the changes in. the French Cabinet, the most disho. 
nest, unprincipled, characterless, charlatans, ever called on to injure and 
to ruinithe cause.of freedom, and civilization. They bad, not.one,redeem, 
ing point about thém. . They were Anti-French, Anti-English, Anti. 
Liberal; Anti-Enlightened,  Anti-Progressive ;.and devoted. their time 
energies, and influence, to thesetvice of ‘corruption, monopoly, tyranny, 
fraud, and cajolery. They were superficial, chattering, coxcothical, im. 
pertinent, swaggering, conécited,; itl béhaved, ‘and unaccustomed even to 
those tules of civilized and good so¢icty which. all. respeet who respect 
themselves, and on which none. infringe..except. those ‘WhO'‘ate ‘4s ya. 
cuous, indiscreet; and ignorant as themsélves. We haye lost nien who 
were prepared to change sides twenty-four. times. in every dayy if by 50 
changing they could retain office’; and though they were tricky and ji] 
enough to resign, they never thought that their. resignations would }e 
accepted ;. imagined themselves as ‘indispensable to. the Orxleans 
dynasty ; and bragged that they possessed all “the talents” of both 
Houses of Parliaments, Do net.be cajoled. by any stupid stories, told 
in any rambling correspondences, about the Doctrinaires going out of 
office on any question.of principle... They did no such thing, Neither 
the questions of the anmesty, nor of the commercial inquest, nor of the 
approaching trials of hundreds of Republicans by the’ Chamber of 
Peers; nor of the affairs of the East, nor of the humiliation of Switzer. 
land by the Northern Courts of Europe, nor of the progress of Don 
Can1os in Spain, nor of the intrigues of thé Government of Sardinia, 
nor any other question involving any one great principle or ‘interest, has 
led to their retreat. Pay no sort of attention to the idle gossip of cer. 
tain of your Daily Morning contemporaries on this head. Their cor- 
respondents are not so placed in society and with political parties, as to 
know what is really passing in the councils of the King. The retreat 
of Marshal GerarD.on the question of the amnesty led to the neces. 
sity of filling up his place by a President of the Council and a- Minister 
of War. Ifthe Chambers had not been so near meeting, they would 
not have filled up these. posts at all;. but they were compelled to do so; 
and the quarrels of Turers, Guizor, Rieny, and Humann,; relative to 
the persons so to be named, led to the resignations en masse, and to their 
acceptance by the King. It was a mere kitchen or scullery quarrel, 
The head cook had gone away; the second cook applied for his place ; 
the third cook said‘he was justas good a cookas'the second, knew just as 
well the Royal taste, and could just as well please it. The housemaid 
took the part of the second cook, and the kitchen-maid the part of the 
third cook, and the lady’s-maid and footman were the one for the second 
and the other for the third cook ; andthe butler, who kept the keys, 
was the only one who looked on and said as little as possible. So, 
after quarrelling, calling names, and fighting for nearly a fortnight, the 
second cook proposed his friend Broctir, for the head cook’s place; 
and the third cook proposed his friend Mote; and so then to work 
they went, earwigging their master, and plotting and conspiring 
against each other. At last their master called them all together, and 
begged and prayed them. to be reconciled ; but they would not; and—all 
in @ passion together—all gave in their resignations. At first, this 
greatly baffled the master, for the second cook was an admirable hand 
at * potage,” and the third eook af excellent maker of “ ragouts and 
light pastry ;” but after repeated efforts to find some one or other who 
would consent to become head cook with Guizor and Turers, and 
after failing most completely, the master accepted the resignations of 
all the servants, and only retained his butler PERstz, to install all his 
other new domestics. 

Upon my word and honour, the whole affair has been quite as low 
as this—-not indeed quite so respectable; and never were cooks who 
gave warning to their masters, when they did: not expect such warning 
to be accepted, so completely taken by surprise, as when they found a 
Royal ordinance, countersigned by PERSIL, accepting all the resignations 
of cooks, housemaid, lady’s-maid, and kitchen-maid. Poor Madame 
pE Riany, who has just married (only a fortnight since) a Minister, 
now finds herself the wife ofa mere officer of the Marine! Poor Mistress 
Thiers, whose mother, Madame’ Dosne, rides the high horse in the 
family, is now sent into the world; not ‘to seek her fortune,” for 
that is made, but to find a decent friend to keep her company. And 
poor Monsieur DucnaTEL, who was to have married a rich wife if he 
remained Minister, has only to console him, for his loss of every thing, 
the simple fact, that the Commercial Inquest would have crushed him, 
if the quarrels of the kitchen had not. 

Do not, then, be deceived by any one-who may talk of the “honour” 
of the Doctrinaires, or “of their going out on a great question of 
principle,” or of any other motive influencing them than the lowest and 
basest which can influence public men, No, no! let it be well recorded, 
and well understood, that the Doctrinaires resigned, without intending 
that their resignations should be accepted ; and that they so resigne 
in consequence of low, vulgar, kitchen and scullery quarrels amongst 
themselves. The place of first cook, had ‘‘ better wages” and ‘ more 
perquisites” than either the:second or-the third; and so these ambitious | 
men were ready to cut’each othet’s throats rather than yield that place 
with its emoluments to any one who would not divide the spoils 
exclusively with them. 

In England, these’ things do not, and cannot occur. The Duke of | 
WELLINGTON goes out upon Reform: Earl Grey comes in. Earl 
GREY goes out.upon. his objection. to swamp the House of Lords: 
Lord MxELBourvE comes:in. In all. this, there is. something of virtue 
and dignity on both sides: But the Doetrinaires would abandon 4 
thousand times all the principles they had beforehand nine hundred § 
and ninety-nine times. advocated or. opposed, rather than lose for one | 
minute one sou of their salaries. 

This is what we have lost! These are the.men who governed for 
years the affairs of thirty-three millions of Frenchmen! Do I not 
then rejoice at their dismissal? Most certainly I do: and for ever 
shall I shout with satisfaction, ‘* A bas les Doctrinaires !” 

Bur WHAT HAVE WE GAINED BY THE CHANGES IN THE Frencu Ca- 
Binet? If we have lost nothing worth preserving, have we gained 
something worth keeping? I think not; I fear not. I Welieve in my 
conscience not. The Journal du Commerce asks us to wait’ before we 
pronounce for the acts of the Administration! Why should we do 
this? We did not adopt this rule in 1829; when the Porrenac Ce 
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formed ; and. wliy should::we! do so now ? «We said then; 
known antecedents; .and.as we should nob wait if, we inhabited. yilr 
lage where a wolf had-suddenly made its appearance, to see whether it 
carried Off our poultry, our pigs, our lambs, and. even our little children, 
before we went out armed to seek and ‘to destroy it; so, when we see 
men created Ministers, whose'lives have all been tnfavourable.to liberty 
anid to civilization, and who have supported and espoused the cause of men 
most distinguished for their aversion to freedom—1 say, when such'men are 
created Ministers, ~we should-blow the trumpet! in good time,’ ring the 
toesin allnight, sound the: alarum loud and clear,:and ery out “ Tue 
ENEMY Is IN HE CAMP—LET Us DESTROY HIM.” It is one-thing to|be 
delighted at the fall. ofthe Doctrinaires, and another thing:to:hail with 
satisfaction the Men of the Empire. No \one,\can rejoice mote: sin- 
cerely than I do, that. Turens, Humany,;Guizor, J acon, and Dvu- 
CHATEL, are out of office: but.PErsit, the head butler, remains; and 
to him are joined other domestics, in whom [have (with one.exception, 
perhaps,) as little confidence as in those who preceded them. Favour 
me with your attention, whilst most summarily IT show you that we have 
GAINED NOTHING ‘by the changés in‘ the’ French Cabinet, even though 
we have lost the Doctrinaires. 

The chief:of the new Cabinet is Maret, Dtike ‘of Bassano! 
What shall we say of him? . He established ‘with PankovcKE the 
Moniteur, and became its reporter, He contracted a friendship with 
Bonaparte after having cried ,‘‘ Vive la Liberté!” Vive la Révolu- 
tion!” He professed to be a friend to a, Constitutional Monareby; but 
made no, exertions in its favour. He was sent.to London to. make 
peace ; but he bungled in his mission, and made more fierce the war. 
He was made an Austrian prisoner, and was exchanged in 1795 against 
the Dutchess p’ANGouLEME. He incurred debts at this period, which 
he has never yet paid. The Directory appointed him to treat with 
Lord MaLmEssury at Lisle: there he aided in overthrowing that 
Directory, and in establishing a ConsularGovernment ; and NaPoLeon 
made him his Secretary of State: During the whole of the Empire, 
he obeyed the Emperor; accompanied him in his journies ; was named 
in 1811 Minister of Foreign Affairs, and created Duke; not because 
he was a man of capacity, but because he always adopted the views of 
the Emperor, flattered his vanity, and urged on his foreign conquests: 
The Bourbons banished him; and in the very Gratz, afterwards in- 
habited by Cartes the Tenth, did he reside. But the’ Bourbons re- 
called him! To Cartes the Tenth he professed devotion and love ! 
The Revolution of 1830 found him! ready for any thing; but he at- 
tached himself to Louis Putire, and has since in the Chamber of 
Peers voted for all the Juste Mitiew and all the Doctrinaires. 

The Constitutionnel. (already intriguing to be the. Ministerial journal) 
says that the Duke ef Bassano has declared, that 

« THe New Mumistry SHALL BE THE RESTORATION OF THE ReEvo- 
LUTION oF JuLy!” 

The Journal des Débats does not believe this. But why not? The 
Duke of Bassano never understood the Revolution of July as a states- 
man, or as a friend of liberty; but only as a soldier. It is possible that 
as a soldier he’ may wish to make that Revolution warlike and aggres- 
sive ; and yet France not gain one liberty, or be one whit more assured 
of herindependence. I can believe, and I do believe, and. I am quite 
positive, that the Duke of Bassano did say this; but will he extend 
the electoral franchise ?~No! Will he destroy all all monopolies ?— 
No! Will he free the Press of the burdens which oppress it?—No! 
He may take Smyrna, and he may talk loud about Constantinople ; he 
may offend M. Pozzo pt Borco, and he may annoy M. p’Appony; 
but he knows nothing and eares nothing about liberty; and is much 
more likely to pay his old private debts out of the public Treasury, 
than pay off the old grudge which France owes to Russia relative to 
Poland. 

M. Persti comes next. He is Minister of Justice ! 
is no longer blind—then the balances will be no longer even! PEnst. 
has proved what he is, by a system of persecution wholly unparalleled in 
the history.of the world, against the French Press. 

M. Bresson,is the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is the son of 
a man who owes all.to the Bourbons and the Restoration. He is the 
disciple of TaLLeyranp. He was the go-between in the Belgian 
arrangements. He has been flattering the King of Prussia to the 
skies, andif he shall accept office, will return to France to establish Anti- 
English relations. 

BERNARD, the best engineer officer of the Empire, is made a Peer, 
and Ministerof War. He wasthe advocate of detached forts; thought 
the siege of Paris most admirable; and has praised to the skies both 
Guizor and Tuiers. Napo.eon once said to him, ** Mon cher Ber- 
nard; ne parle donc jamais politique; tu n’y entends rien; tues un 
excellent maitre macon, ne sors pas dela.” Brrnarp and Bassano 
have the same ‘idea of liberty as PERs1L—“ Force is every thing.” 

Teste, the Liege barrister, the naturalized Dutchman—the man 
who not two years since corresponded with the Court of the Hague—the 
lawyer and no merchant—the speculator and no politician or economist 
—is named Minister of Commerce. Heavens! whit next ?— Why, next, 
we are told that his friend Sauzer, the Lyons lawyer and friend of 
Pryronnet, is to be Minister of Public Instruction! Yet these are 
the men who are “to restore the Revolution of 1830!” 

Baron Cuarrrs Durty, the brother of the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies,is Minister of Marine With such a Marine 
Minister, ‘Britannia is:long likely ‘to rule the waves.” CHARLES 
Durin has voted for Prenier, for Soutt, for Tuters, for Guizor, 
against the right of association, and. against the freedom of the press. 

Lastly, M. Passy, Minister of Finance. Of Passy I think well. 
He is the only acquisition we have made, But he is timid, stands 
alone, and will be unable to. effect any thing. He hopes well; but 
he will be crushed, or must resign. 

This is the new Cabinet. We have lost nothing worth keeping. 
We have gained but one man worth preserving. But patience !' France 
begins to open her eyes, and ‘begins to move. 

when all these chatlatans shall be put to confusion. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Oo. P. Q. 

P.S..:1 beg ‘to. apologize to Lord Duruam, for delaying, till next 
week, my Second Letter on the Commercial question ;. but the subject 
af the French Ministry was more pressing for the moment. 
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Then justice” 


The day will come | 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Tux country may have, cause to. rejoice.in the removal of Lord 
AxtHorp, to the House of Peers, It. will probably be the; fore- 
runner Of a beneficial change. in the LHe A of transacting, the 
Nation's business in the;Commons, When Lord.Grey retired 
from the Premiership, it seemed, to be admitted by all. (except, 
Ponape the Tory minority), that the House would follow no.other 

éader than Lord AttHorp. Palpably deficient .as ;he..is. in the 
grand qualifications of a-debater, still Lord ALTHorRpP,was allowed 
to be perhaps the most popular, certainly the best-obeyed.‘‘ manager” 
the House ever saw. His affected ignorance and stolidity, enabled 





him.to baffle many a troublesome inquirer; his, occasional exhibi- 


tions of shrewdness and power of reply caused even :practised 
debater's to treat him, with respect; his suavity, his.bomhommie, 
his John-Bullish good-nature, his apparent determination never to 
take offence, and if possible never to hurt the feelings of an 
opponent, produced altogether a far greater prejudice in his fayour 
in the House, and to a considerable extent in the country, than all 
the wit, repartee, and classical oratory of Pirr or CANNING could 
ever obtain for those polished and brilliant speakers. _ It was also 
very much in his fayour that he was heir to an earldom and fifty 
thousand pounds a year; for the Reformed Parliament would dis- 
dain to be led by a man of no family, especially if he was not 
rich. We must add, that those who have had opportunities of 
seeing him frequently and knowing him well, give him eredit for 
possessing a far greater amount of information than his. public 
displays would indicate. With all these qualities, Lord AntHorp 
in the House of Commons was indispensable to Lord Grey, and, 
it seems to have been taken for granted, to Lord MeLBouRNE 
also. 

But he is there no longer; and his.loss to Ministers is irre- 
parable,—that, is, if the Althorpian method of. getting through 
Parliamentary business is to be persevered in.. If measurés-are 
to be introduced which the majority of the House really disap- 
proves of, and requires canvassing and drilling .to support; if 
motions of superior national interest and importance are to be 
shirked, or got rid of by a side-wind; if, instead of »plain jan- 
swers to plain questions, appeals are to be made to the confidence 
of Members in the Ministerial Leader; if the ‘eonvenience or 
policy of the Administration is to be preferred by our Represen- 
tatives to the wishes of their constituents; if, in fine, the system 
which was too long and! very discreditably; pursued, ,is still to 
prevail, even in the improved Metsourng Cabinet; then, it is 
quite certain, thata fit successor to Lord AttHorp will be looked 
for in vain. There is no other man in the House, we verily 
believe, or in the country, who can go through what:he has taken 
upon himself, and come out with a shred of character. The 
grossest inconsistencies—the most palpable misstatements of 
fact—votes and speeches in known coptrayiety to his actual and 
avowed opinions—the most unblushing hardihocd in throwing 
aside.as a Minister the principles which gained him popularity as 
an Oppcsition Member—all this, and. much more,:was forgiven in 
Lord AttHorp—the honest Lord! the man of good intentions, 
who did all for the best, and took the: blame of other sins than 
his own, that the Whig Cabinet might not perish. But his 
successor will be. differently dealt with. Whether he ‘be Mr. 
Sprine Ricz, or Mr. Apercromsy, or Lord Joun RussEun, or 
whether in the turn of the political wheel Sir Ronerr PxeEx. or 
Lord Stantey should slip into his shoes}for a season, it will-be 
instantly found that the spell is broken—that the House is no 
longer under the influence of the magician’s wand. In other 
words, there is an end of Leadership ;, the Members of the House 
will not in future be managed, There may, and we suppose will 
be, a nominal successor to Lord ALtuorp, but. he will not be com- 
mander in chief of the majority. 

Being thus deprived of the only member of their body whose 
popularity was proof against all assaults of their enemies, and 
even against the effects of his own public inconsistency and ap- 

arent backsliding, what ought to be the eourse of Ministers? 

lainly, to bring forward such measures only as will speak for 
themselves; and to adopt and adhere to sucha line of policy as 


Will render the exercise of sinister or mete personal interest un- 


necessary. Blameworthy as many of the acts of the Reformed 
Parliament have been, it would be unjust to deny that the 
tendency of the majority is to a Liberal policy. No measures 
have been so acceptable in the House, as those which are popular 
out of doors. All, therefore, that Ministers have to do, is. care- 
fully to eschew measures which are disagreeable to the country. 
Their principal reliance for the carrying of such was, on Lord 
A.rHorp; and -he is become a comparatively inefficient and 
powerless person. They must now depend much more, if not al- 
together, on the unbiassed majority of the National, Representa- 
tives. They must act upon principle. The make-shift system 
must be abandoned. Their power to drag:an unwilling majority 
through the dirt has departed. 

If Ministers will set themselves honestly and seriously to work, 
squaring their present acts to their former. professions—preparing 

* Our Political Topies, prepared of course before the event of this morning's news 
was known, may appear to some to ‘be out of place, now that the Whig Ministry is 


broken up, and parties are at seaagain. We are ofa different dpinion ;. what was true 
yesterday is true to-day—what is written is written, 
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their measures with caution and supporting them with firmness— 
then we will venture to say, that they can well spare Lord 
Ax.tnorp. There is, in fact, no occasion whatever, under a wise 
and rational system, for any Leader. There ought to be a repre- 
sentative in the House for every principal department of State, to 
whom all questions. which concern his duties should be addressed, 
and all bills relatitig to them should be confided. On questions 
of ype policy, every member of the Cabinet ought to be equally 
well informed, and prepared to state the determination of Govern- 
ment, In the present plan, the Leader is expected to be the 
mouthpiece of all ‘his colleagues, as if they were tongue-tied them- 
selves, or really could not tell what was to be done in their own 
especial departments. 

But whatever may be the resolution of Ministers,—whether 
they shall in future depend upon the value of their measures, 
or upon the skill of their management for support,—the Repre- 
sentatives of the Nation have but one honourable and useful 
path before them. They at all events should act upon principle, 
and strive to recover their character for indepegdence. They 
have ‘already declared that they would submit to be led by 
Lord AtrHorr alone. Well—he is gone: let them now take 
courage, and dare to act for themselves, instead of looking to the 
Treasury bench for direction. Let their votes be given according 


to their honest opinions: let them speak truth, and shame the 
Whipper-in. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF A CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


We agree with the Courter, that “ superhuman abilities” are not 
necessary to make an efficient Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
we think, nevertheless, that very different qualifications from those 
which Exchequer Chancellors have generally possessed, ought to 
be required in the person who is chosen to succeed Lord AttHorp, 
What are the duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? He 
has not merely to add up the sum-total of receipts and expen- 
diture, to take off taxes or raise loans, but to control nearly the 
whole foreign and domestic ‘trade of the country. His measures 
—even his raw and crude projects—make or mar the fortunes of 
thousands, augment or diminish the comforts of millions. There 
is scarcely an article of commerce or consumption which is not 
liable ito be affected in value by his propositions. He is beset on 
all sides with interested advisers, and speculators; some with pro- 
jects for raising, others with schemes for lowering duties. Men 
who have embarked their whole capital in certain branches of trade 
or manufactures, are often astounded with the intelligence, that 
alterations are about to be made which are utterly ruinous and 
absurd. ‘Then, what a hurry-scurry there is of deputations from 
all parts of the country up to London, with arguments, remon- 
strances, and petitions!’ The poor bewildered Chancellor, who 
has probably acted with the best intentions, is irritated and con- 
founded by the opposing representations of the parties. Conscious 
of thorough ignorance of the matter on which he is about to legis- 
late, he generally abandons his design, and the parties go home 
with a reprieve for another session. This is the best thing that 
can happen. But this is sad work The Minister ought to be 
acquainted with the actual state of the trade which his measures 
may so seriously affect. He ought to be familiar with business 
details, so as easily to discern the probable working of proposi- 
tions submitted to him. He ought, in fact, to be an accomplished 
merchant, and to have made himself acquainted with the processes 
of manufacturing the principal;articles of the British domestic 
and export trade. But persons engaged in manufactures, which 
fall under the supervision of the Excise, complain that the most 
perverse ignorance has marked the great majority of the acts 
passed for reguidting the mode in which their business is to be 
conducted. The consequence has been, in many instances, utter 
ruin to the trade so meddled with; in all, endless vexation, serious 
loss to the revenue, smuggling, and perjury. 

And how should it be otherwise ? - What did Pirr, PERcEVAL, 
Vansitrart, Goprericu, Goutspurn, A.tHorp, know about 
the manufacture of soap, glass, or tobacco? Where could they 
have become familiar with sugar-refining, or the process of rec- 
tifying spirits? They were either barristers or gentlemen, who 
probably would have thought, or think it, a degradation to soil 
their fingers with any thing so yile as trade, 

It will be said that their station enabled them to get informa- 
tion on these points at second-hand. But we recollect perfectly 
well, that Sir Ropert Pre. urged, in extenuation of some of Mr. 
Govteurn’s blunders respecting the Sugar-duties, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was in a great measure precluded from 
obtaining information, by the necessity of keeping his intended 
‘measures secret from the trade about to be affected by them, lest 
he should encourage ruinous speculations. And, no doubt, great 
caution is requisite; and a person unfamiliar with commercial 
affairs is not qualified to put proper questions: he is baffled and 
confounded by the superior knowledge and address of the men he 
has. to deal with. 

Sir Roserr Peet's apology for his unlucky colleague, is an 
admission of the necessity of looking to a class of persons for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, different from that which he has ge- 
nerally been chosen.from. A paragraph is going the round of the 
papers at. present, in which. it is truly said, that the Whigs have 
almost always selected noblemen for their Exchequer Chancellors. 


Fox made Lord Joun Cavenpisn and Lord Henry Perry his : 





Chancellors, and we of these latter days have had Lord At 

We shall see who the next ma be “ A turn for fi aon 
be deemed a sufficient qualification (as far as the fet bite of 
the duty may be considered at all), provided the connexions of the 
candidate are aristocratic, and his previous habits such as shall 
have prevented the acquisition of any personal knowledge of trade 
Mr. Poutsrr Tuomson is perhaps the best-informed among the 
Ministers on commercial subjects, but he has no ehanee; and Sir 


Henry Parner has an unlucky propensity to carry out. his | 


principles into practice. There could be no. objection to Sir 
Hewry on the score of birth or breeding ; and he stands almost 


alone among his class in practical knowledge of the subjects with | 


which a Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to be fatniliar. But we 


are not far enough advanced for Sir Henry PARNELL: his time | 


is not yet come. Perhaps Mr. Sprine Ricz is the best man for 


the office, who has any chance of being appointed to it,. But he | 
18 going on well in the Colonial department ; and really, to make | 
another change there—to. give. our Colonial empire a fourth g0- | 
vernor in the space of four years—is too gross. There is no office | 
which from the nature of its dutiés requires so regular and con- | 
stant. an occupant—no one in which more is to be learned; and § 
yet we have seen the Colonial Secretary changed once a year since | 
1829. The Colonies have been ruled since that period by Sir | 
Gzoree Murray, Lord Gopericnu, Mr. STanxEy, and Mr. Ricg; § 
and pow they are threatened with Lord Spencer. This would | 
seem peculiarly unwise at the present moment ; and therefore we | 
hope that Mr. Rice will stay where he is, and that some other | 


gentleman, of good family and “a turn for figures,” will be se- 
lected to find the Ways and Means, and follow up the good old 
fashion of keeping the merchants and manufacturers in hot water, 





WHIG PATRONAGE OF TORIES: TORY 
DEFIANCE OF WHIGS. 


In every-day life, when an individual is seen manfully struggling 
against surrounding ‘difficulties, fighting his own battle with | 
courage and constancy, there is commonly a disposition on the | 
part of his neighbours and friends to lend him a helping hand. © 
“ He is a fine, hearty fellow,” they say; “ we wish him success, | 


and will give him assistance.” But the timid and slothful cry out © 
in vain for help: kicks and cuffs are their portion—their desert— 7 
and they are left floundering in the ‘‘ slough of despond.” Unless © 
Lord Metsourne and his colleagues improve upon the policy of 
the Grey Cabinet, and evince more vigour.in their own defence 7 
than their present conduct allows us to expect, there is. too much 7 


reason to anticipate that they will ere long find themselves in a 7 


similar predicament. The Reformers will grow weary of supporting © 
those who appear systematically to neglect the means of defence 7 


which circumstances place in their own hands. 


On the approach of an election contest, many and ardent are Ee 
the appeals to the patriotism of the Reformers to vote for the © 


Ministerial candidate. 


The threats of landlords, and of wealthy 7 


customers and patrons, are to be set at nought: a man’s “duty to 7 


his family” is to give way to his duty to his country; and bitter 7 


reproaches are showered on the heads of interested backsliders 7 
from the cause of Reform,—that is, the cause of Whig placemen. q 
Well; suppose the election gained, the saturnalia over, and the © 


successful candidate restored to his seat in the Cabinet and on the 
Treasury bench. Would it not bea part of his bounden duty, as well 


as highly politic in him, to protect the independent elector whose 7 
vote has rendered him obnoxious to the persecution of a powerful | 


neighbour? So it would seem to men of common:sense. But our 7 


Ministers think differently. They reward and promote, and caress 


those who strive in every possible way to break down the Reform 7 


interest, and ruin or corrupt the individual voter. 
a Tory “ jack in office” in the country, who does not feel as- 


There is not © 


sured of perfect impunity in using the influence he derives from 7 
that office, to thwart his superiors, and injure all who have sided 


with them. 


- There are many counties and districts in the United King- | 
dom where, owing to their vast possessions, the Tory landlords © 
exert a preponderating influence. It requires no common share 7 
of spirit and independence in an elector to set this power at de- 7 
fiance ; and one would suppose, that Ministers would anxiouly lay 7 
hold of all legitimate means of counteracting it, and supporting © 


the Reformers. But these seem to be precisely the parts of the | 
country where their truckling policy is most strictly adhered to. 
At adinner recently given to Mr. Dovexas, of Adderstone, by | 


the new constituency of the Melrose district of Roxburghshire, in 
the midst of the Duke of Buccizucn’s possessions, it was stated 
by Mr. Rurnerrorp of Jedburgh, that although they were sur- 
rounded by Tory landlords, who sent up voters by the hundred 
to poll for Lord Joun Scorr at the last election, still the influence 
of Government went all the same way. 


« Look (he said) at the manner in which the public offices are filled ; every 


ase 


one of which—from the highest to the lowest—fromn the Lord-Lieutenant, from J 


the Sheriff of the county, to the humblest officer of his court—are all filled with 
avowed opponents of his Majesty’s Government: at least it does not consist with 
my knowledge that any one of these officers of the Crown supported our honour- 
able Representative, although he is connected with the Government, and holds 
a very important office under it; thus exhibiting the unseemly spectacle fe 
Government not receiving aid from. its own servants, but rather counteracted by 
them. .The same thing. prevails,in the burgh, from the highest down to the 
Town-crier, whose vocation must not by any manner of means be exercised for 
the wicked purpose of calling a meeting of the electors to consult as to the fittest 
persons to choose us Town-Councillors,” 
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Take a similar instance from a more Southern part of the island. 


“The county of Salop is filled with Tory nobility and gentry. The 
rincipal Whig proprietors are non-resident. e Dukes of 


LEVELAND and SUTHERLAND, the Earl of TANKERVILLE, and 
others, scarcely ever visit their Shropshire estates. The clergy, 
too, are generally Tories to the back-bone. The Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, Earl Powis, with his son Lord Cutvz, are noted for 
their active hatred of Liberal principles; almost all the Magis- 
tracy are of the same way of thinking; and yet a large majority 
of the few offices which the Whigs have had to dispose of 
in the county have been bestowed so as to augment the power 
of the Anti-Reformers. Has any person of reputation been 
giised from the enemy's ranks by this policy ? On the contrary, 
the very parties who were personally obliged have been within a 
few weeks particularly active in evincing their unrelaxed hostility 
to he Government. 

Now the consequence of all this may easily be foretold. At 
the next election, the Liberal voters will say—* It is thankless 
work to help these Ministers; the way to gain their favour is to 
use them despitefully and spit upon them ; but the best course we 
can take is to drop them, and look out for men of more spirit and 
steadiness to their friends.” Unless our rulers can work a change 
in the natural feelings and constitution of men, such must neces- 
sarily be the reflections of thousands, whom they could have pro- 
tected and encouraged, but have preferred to neglect and disspirit. 
Ifthis system be not speedily altered, the Whigs will be thrown 
back into the political “slough,” whence the ill-réwarded Re- 
formers dragged them in 1831. 

The Courier rejoices that the Marquis of Downsuirz is still to 
remain Lord-Lieutenant of his county; and deprecates his re- 
moval,—principally, it would seem, for these three reasons : first, 
because the Whigs denounced the removal of Earl Firzwittiam 
by the Tories; secondly, because it would exasperate the Irish 
Protestants ; and thirdly, because it would look like giving way 
to Mr. O'ConneELL. 

As regards the first reason, we profess not to be extremely 
solicitous about the consistency of the Whigs in this. particular 
instance. On numerous ovcasions they have disregarded every 
thing that looked like attachment to consistency ;_ more especially, 
when asked to repeal the Septennial Act and the Six Acts, to 
abolish impressment, military flogging &c. But now it answers 
their purpose to quote their own conduet on the dismissal of Lord 
FirzwiLLiam as anexcuse for not doing their duty in turning out 
Lord DownsuireE. We deem it a sufficient reply to this excuse, 
that the circumstance of their looking over the gross misbehaviour 
of the Irish nobleman will be an encouragement to similar. dis- 
plays of the Orange, faction, and will tend to bring the King's 
Government into especial contempt among Catholics and Protes- 
tants... Ata time when the country is in a highly-excited state, 
Lord Downsuirz has been active in collecting together a vast mul- 
titude of persons, horse and foot, with the evident and (on the part 
of some of his leading associates) avowed intention of overawing 
his Majesty's Government by a display of physical force. It is 
said that in so doing, he has committed no infraction of the law : 
as he has not been prosecuted, we let that pass,—though we 
believe the meeting was, strictly speaking, an illegal one; but it 
cannot be denied that Lord DownsHirz’'s conduct was exceedingly 
indiscreet, and affords positive proof of his unfitness for the part 
of chief conservator of the King’s peace, Therefore he ought to 
be removed. 

As to the exasperation.of the Protestants, the dismissal of Lord 
DownsuireE would be displeasing only to the Orange party; and 
if the Government hopes to soothe them by any measure short of 
delivering up the country to their mereiless sway, asin former 
times, it has become absolutely unteachable. Conciliation of the 
Orangemen! Can any thing at this time of day be more absurd 
than to attempt it? 

But then, the Repealers must not be encouraged. It would 
look like deferring to O'CONNELL were the Marquis removed. For 
this unworthy reason, Mr. Bracksurns, the Orange-Tory 
Attorney-General is allowed to retain office under a professedly 
Reforming and Eimancipating Administration, This is worst ‘of 
all. That a Ministry shoul be prevented from doing what is 
politic and, praiseworthy, lest they should gratify O'CoNNELL and 
the Repealers!, What will men come to who adopt such a prin- 
tiple of governing such a country as Ireland? 





RETRIBUTION: STATE OF THE IRISH CLERGY. 


Tue Archbishop of AkMAGH, a worthy member of the House of 
Beresrorp, was among the most influential and ardent opposers 
of the rejected Irish Tithe Bill. The consequences of its rejection, 
hot only to the Tithe-payers, but to the Clergy, whose temporal as 
well as spiritual interests it was his Grace’s especial duty to 
tegard, were clearly and repeatedly pointed out and enforced. 
But the gratification of personal and party grudges, and perhaps 
the latent hope that a defeat on so important a question might 
$ccasion a dissolution of the Ministry, whose difficulty in govern- 
ing Ireland it was certain fearfully to augment, prevailed over the 
Motives which ought to influence legislators.and statesmen. The 
dill. was thrown out; and now. the time is arrived, when the 
Pressure on the Clergy, which that bill would have entirely re- 
Moved, is beginning to be most painfully felt. But what does the 
Primate of all Ireland say now? He joins with his brother 
dignitaries of the Church in crying for mercy. He rejected the 








means of salvation when urged toaccept them, but now *e is full 
of alarm. 

It appears that his Grace, with the other Irish Prelates, have 
transmitted a representation of the case of the Clergy to.the Irish 
Government. Nocopy of that document has been published; but 
we can easily guess at its purport, from the following reply of 
Marquis WevLLzsixy, which has appeared in the Irish papers. 
The Lord-Lieutenant, it will be seen, enumerates with cutting 
precision the various advantages which the Tithe Bill would have 
conferred on the Irish Clergy, had not the folly and political 
feuds of their Representatives in Parliament stood in the way. 

“Pheenix Park, 4th November 1834. 

“My Lord Primate—Your Grace may be assured that I have received the 
representations of the Archbishops, and Bishops transmitted by your Grace, 
with every sentiment of respect which so high an authority demands from me. 

** His Majesty’s Government has not been insensible to the difficulties and 
embarrassments in which the Clergy of Ireland must be involved at this period of 
time, unless some arrangement had previously been made by law for the final 
settlement of the questionof tithe. Accordingly, after having provided for the 
immediate relief of the Clergy by a temporary loan of one million sterling, a 
bill was introduced into Parliament under the direction of Government, for the 
permanent relief of that body; by which, in the first place, such of the Clergy 
as had availed themselves of the temporary loan of one million sterling were 
absolved altogether from their debt to the Crown, accruing on the Ist. of 
November 1834, 

‘« The payment of the first instalment was charged on the landowners, but 
was postponed by that bill until the Ist of November 1835. 

‘¢The unappropriated surplus of the sum of one million, which was calculated 
to amount to 300,000/., was rendered applicable to the payment of arrears of 
tithe or composition still due to the Clergy for the years 1831, 2, and3; and 
such of the Clergy as might take relief from this source were to be in the same 
manner absolved from repayment to the Crown; and the debt was to be 
charged on the ownérs of the first estates of inheritance in the land. 

_ The Crown was then charged with the collection both of rent charges and 
instalments; and ample security was given to the Clergy throughout Irelard 
for receiving 77/. 10s. per cent. on the amount of the composition due to each. 

** Your Grace will observe that, under this plan, an arrangement was con- 
templated for the final settlement of a loan of a million advanced to the Clergy, 
without any further pressure for repayment. Thus his Majesty’s Government 
has manifested the most sincere desire, not Only to relieve the Clergy of Ireland 
from all immediate distress, but to provide effectually for the interests of that 
body, by an equitable and per t arrang t 

‘* The failure of this arrangement for the present has produced all the diffi- 
culties which were foreseen, and which have been most deeply lamented by his 
Majesty’s Government, more especially because those embarrassments are now 
beyond the reach of any immediate remedy.” 

The Marquis goes on to state, that the time and mode of re- 
quiring repayment of the money advanced to the Clergy is under 
consideration; but that he knows of no immediate remedy for 
the present disastrous state of affairs. Next session, he signifi- 
cantly tells Archbishop Berresrorn, he hopes that all parties will 
unite dispassionately to bring about a settlement of this question. 

A letter from Lord, Duncannon to Lord Wetixszey, in 
reference to the same subject, is not calculated to afford comfort 
to the unfortunate gentlemen, who have been doomed. by their 
spiritual and political leaders to a state of extreme hardship, 
Lord DuncANNON says— 

‘** My Lord—I have had the honour to receive a letter from the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, by your Excellency’s directions, ouavering to me the resolu- 
tions of the Prelates of Ireland; and I can only observe, that, however 
anxious his Majesty’s Government may be for the best interests of the Church, 
and however deeply they may feel for the distress and embarrassment of a por- 
tion of the Clergy, they cannot reproach themselves, if the expectations, under 
which the: Prelates state the loan to have been accepted, have not been rea~ 
lized; his Majesty’s Government having in the last session unsuccessfully pro- 
posed to Parliament a bill, which, in their opinion, tended to the restoration of 
order and obedience to the laws, which would have made an equitable arrange- 
ment for the composition of tithes, and have relieved the Clergy from the re- 
payment of the loan. I can only refer your Excellency to the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament (3d and 4th William, 1V. cap. 100, sec. 19), which. ren- 
dered the demand of repayment, on the part of the Treasury, imperative.” 

So this is the echo of those exulting peans which were sung 
over the defeat of the Tithe Bill! This is the glorious triumph of 
the Orangemen and Tories oyer Lord MeLsourne and .Mr. 
O'ConnELL! 








THE BROUGHAM BUBBLE. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR Broveram is becoming a dreadful bore to 
the Newspapers. But as long ashe @s Lord Chaneellor, anda 
Cabinet Minister, armed with power and: patronage, we must keep 
a watchful eye upon his’ proceedings, and follow him in /his tortuous 
pursuit of what he, we suspect, will at last find to be “the bubble 
reputation.” We proved last week, by the evidence of his own 
witnesses, that Lord Broucuwam’ had no claim to more merit in 
the matter of the Central Court Bill, than belongs to him:who 
adopts, and uses his official influence to carry, a useful measure, 
the invention of others.; But it turns out that this is more than 
his due. The Times of Monday gave a cireumstantial and parti- 
cular account of the origin and progress of the bill, and of Lord 
Broveuam's actual share in it. The substance of the story is 
this—that Sir Perer Lavaie, then Lord Mayor, with Alderman 
Woop,and Mr. CLarxe, the Clerk of the Arraigns, first suggested 
an altetation in the niode of conducting the business of the Metro- 
politan Sessions, to Lord Me.sourng, at the Home Office; in 
January 1833; that the draft of the Central Court Bill was com- 
municated in the first instance to Lord Metpourne—not, as Mr. 
Pui.uips made us believe, to Lord BroveHam; that the details 
werecommitted to the care of Mr. Secretary Puituips, Sir F. Rog, 
and Mr..Ciarxe; that it. was then printed at the private press of 
the Home Office, and afterwards sent for the first time to Lord 
Brougham,—had Sir Joun CAMPBELL been in Parliament, Lord 
MeExsourne would have sent it first tohim. The Chancellor made 
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to,withdraw,at the eleventh hour; and 


'; and no wonder, for it cofsiste 
‘éf.a‘clause by €hich he ‘himself. in @efiarice ofthe Loyd Mayor's 
‘especial privilege, was to have presided inthis Metropolitan Court. 


‘“Phis was objected to by the Court of Aldermen in the first instance, | 


‘and Lord BrotteHam promised fo expunge the clause; ‘but if wap 
“only just before the third reading’ of ‘the bill that he withdrew. it, 
under a threat of exposure. 

The Times on Monday stated these facts ‘in a manner which 
carried a strong impression of their truth, and challenged contra- 
diction. Seding how many scribes and presses are ready to move 
at the Great Man's bidding, there can be little doubt. that the 
would have been contradicted ‘had they been false, or materia}l 
incorrect. But the whole-week has been suffered to elapse, and 
they remainwnimpeached.. Mr.Cuar.es Puitiips has been as 
quiet as a. mouse. The Morning Chronicle has nothing new to 
say on the subject;"yet impudently asserts, inthe face of the 
statement in the T%mes, that ** no one ‘has yet contradicted” Mr. 
Cuar.Les Puirtiips. The assurance, or the silliness of this, never 
was surpassed in a.newspaper. The fact is, that Mr., Puiiirps's 
statement has been blown to. atoms; and that gentleman evinces 
more disctetion in now holding his tongue, than he did in coming 
forward to assist Lord Brovexam in the first instance. 

Tn order to prove the undiminished popularity of the Chancellor, 
the Morning Chronicle is forced to.resort. to the reception he met 
with .at the Lord Mayor's dinner.on Monday; and even here the 
advocate is guilty of suppressing the truth. He was very gene- 
rally cheered, says the Chronicle. He was also hissed, say the 
Post and the Herald: and they say truly—he was hissed. Oh, 

’. rejoins the Chronicle, there was hissing, but it was directed 
against some /adies, who intercepted the light of the Chancellor's 
countenance from several of the company, by the waving 
plumes in their head-gear! This is incredible nonsense, Indeed, 
the whole affair would be beneath notice, had not Lord 
Brovauan's parasites been resolved to adduce it in proof of his 
popularity, 





PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN LONDON. ~- 


Tue result of the Amateur Festival discloses some curious and 
interesting facts, on which much speculation is afloat in the musi- 
cal world. We have frequently noticed the indications of an 
increased cultivation of vocal music; such as the sale of popular 
and cheap editions of well-known classical compositions, as well 
as the immense addition which, within the last twenty years, has 
been ade to our general stock of vocal harmony, by importations 
from "Germany. Since that time, copies of the sacred composi- 
tions of Mozart and Havopw have been circulated by thousands 
through the kingdom; and several entire oratorios have been 
translated and brought out. The formation of parties and societies 
* for the practice of this class of music, and above all, the example 
of the principal Provincial Festivals, have contributed to effect 
an extraordinary change in the musical taste of the Metropolis. 
We have always anticipated some demonstration of public feeling 
on this point; but we were not prepared, as we stated in a former 
article, for such an exhibition. of choral power as the late per- 
formances displayed. For what is the fact? That a few persons, 
unknown even by name in musical circles, set up their standard 
at Exeter Hall, having invited singers and players of all classes to 
join them in carrying through, four sacred performances: several 
undred individuals, of more or less competence, at once respond 
to'the summons, and form an effective orchestra. This indicates a 
degree of eatin training, and a diffusion of musical knowledge 
of the highest branch of the art, of which, we should think, no 
persons could have formed any conception. It is true that the 
performers had to tread a beaten path—that the selections com- 
‘prised only the most familiar choruses of the best-known authors. 
Still, the common, fashionable vocal education of London, is 
searcely such as to fit pupils for even encountering these. 

There is another fact worthy of notice. The audiences must 
have arisen from a ‘class: of ‘persons not used to musical exhibi- 
tions of this sort. In fact, the Metropolis has not. afforded any 

ortunities. of the kind to its tradesmen and shopkeepers. 
usic has been regarded as a luxury to be exclusively enjoyed 
‘by the great and the fashionable. A concert in October would 
have been regarded as the freak of a madman; sinve, at that time, 
*there is not a creature in town.” The result has proved that 
Cheapside and the Strand will furnish a musical audience, when 
the Squares are empty. , 

What will issue from this discovery, must form the subject of in- 
teresting speculation. We earnestly hope ‘its effects will be 
beneficial to the art: and if the power thus called into action be 

erightly directed and-skilfully employed, such must be the result. 
The late performances indicated the existence of great musical 
strength, but sad inexperience and ignorance on the part. of those 
-owho ‘had to use it. ‘We pointed out several proofs of both; many 
More (some most ludicrous ones) oceurred ‘in the progress of the 
Festival, which it is not now worth while to notice. And if.a 
. similar performance were to .take place to-morrow, a repetition of 
similar mistakes*would ensue. We therefore earnestly hope, that 
the managers of this Festival will, on any future occasion, con- 
‘\fine themselves to those departments of it which they filled with 
credit, and leave the direction of ‘their forees to more competent 
‘hands. They mustitake care, at thesame time, to avoid any col- 
clision’ with ‘these’ who would «merely turn ‘the affair into’a job for 


‘ 





their more-especial use. andy benelit:, they are, -perbans, as likely 


to spliton this rock as the other.. The late Royal Festival is not 
the.only.musieal job. on record, though perhaps carried to a greater 
extent than usual, aud worked out with more diplomatic skill, 





LECTURES ON ENGLISH VOCAL HARMONY, 


Mr. BE. Tavior ‘has just. finished the series of four Lectures on 
the above subject, which he had been engaged to déliver, by the 
City of London Literary and Scientific Institution, at their rooms 
in Aldersgate Street, The last lecture was given on Wednesday 
evening. 

The subject of Vocal Harmony is of peculiar interest to English 


|} musicians, not only on account of the high place which it holds as 


a branch of the art, but because England may’ claim it as pecu- 
liarly her own. In the infancy of music, after its second birth, | 
(for the music. of the ancients is as entirely dead as any of its pro- 
fessors, of the most illustrious of whom the. names only survive,) 
the nursery of vocal harmony, as of every other department of | 
the art, was Italy; and it attained a’ considerable growth, both 
there and in some other parts of Europe, before it received much 
cultivation in England. Our oldest composers of the Manvricar 
were indebted for models, to the masters of Italy and Flanders, 
many of whose works were clothed in an English dress, and na. | 
turalized among us. Soon, however, we rivalled, and afterwards | 
beat them. As the art of writing pure vocal harmony—harmony, 
that is, depending for its.effect on the union of voices alone, with- 
out the aid of orchestral accompaniment — declined in other 
countries, it grew and flourished in ours. Our Madrigalians of 
the age of Eri1zanerTH and her immediate successor have left be- | 
hind them ‘treasures of which no other country tan boast; and | 
they have been succeeded by an unbroken series of composers, 
whose Giexs are the pride of every musical Englishman and the 
admiration.of every foreigner. 

English vocal harmony is not confined to the Madrigal and the 
Glee. The ANTHEM, as much as they are, is the peculiar boast 
of English music. Mr. Tayrtor, however, has not embraced our 
own sacred music in his view of the subject, because it could not 
have been conveniently discussed and illustrated in the brief series 
prescribed. 

These Lectures consisted ofa complete history of the Manrr- 
GAL, and its successor the Grex, from their earliest cultivation in | 
England down to the present day. They give evidence of great 
learning and research, and are patticularly rich in interesting 
details respecting those points on which our standard historians 
are meagre and unsatisfactory. He set out with a sketch of the 
state of musical science in England previous to the Reformation ; 
and proceeded to trace the progress of vocal harmony in Italy and 
Flanders, and the effects of that progress on the state of the art 
in England. He then gave a minute account of the great con- 
stellation of Madrigal-writers which added to the lustre of 
Exizasetu’s age; with a critical analysis of, and a glowing 
eulogiam on, their works. He followed the decline of music 
through the troubled times’ which preceded the fall of the 
Monarchy ; and its almost total extinction during the Puritanism 
of the Commonwealth and the pernicious French frivolity of 
CuArwes the Second; till it received new life and existence from 
the génius of Purcett. These historical deductions were en- 
riched with much enlightened criticism, and enlivened with pleas- 
ing traits of personal biography; and in the same style and spirit 
he brought his subject to a conclusion. His critical remarks 
were illustrated by the finest specimens of the vocal harmony of 
every successive period, from the first rude attempts at part- 
writing in England to the works of Horstey and BisHop: 

Mr. Taycor's Lectures were not only full of instruction to the 
musical student, but they were highly interesting to those who 
attended them merely as an elegant entertainment. His style was 
always clear, forcible, and pointed; often graceful, and sometimes 
eloquent. In his’ concluding lecture, in particular, all these 
qualities were united in a remarkable degree. In that discourse 
he vindicated, with generous ardour, the musical claims of his 
own countrymen, atid dwelt with surprise and sorrow on the 
unaccountable neglect with which, in England itself, these claims 
have been treated; forcibly contrasting the conduct of Englant, 
in this respect, with that of every other nation. He concluded, 
however, by expressing better hopes for the future ; founded on the 
indications of a return to better taste and natural feeling, which 
have been recently exhibited in various ways, and especially in the 
great encouragement bestowed on the Vocal Concerts, and the 
enthusiasm with which the public, at those performances, have 
received the long-buried treasures of the English school of vocal 
harmony. 

The musical illustrations were very admirably sung. The 
Madrigals of course could not be sung, in the manner calculated 
to produce their full effect, by a number of voices to each part; 
but their wonderful ingenuity of contrivance and beauty of har- 
mony were satisfactorily developed. The performance of the Glees 
was perfect. - 

The Theatre of the Institution was completely crowded evety 
evening ; and we never mingled with a more attentive and intel- 
ligent audience. They seemed to follow and comprehend the 
lecturer on every point—they understood all, and enjoyed all. 
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, WilkWatoke; Fronr the: Matobiography of, w British Oficers By the -Acthor,.of 
“Cavendish,” Se.» .s.5 ee aD Pret, ete es 60h ae Cothrane and Co. 
Octavia Eiphtastone; a Manx Story, And Leis} & Dretha; fotmiled on «a Legentltn 
the Neble’ Family of —~—-+,. | By Miss Anne faNant,) lnu2wols. Hutchardand Sin. 
uwstc, ; 
Mercia Reministencés ; containing an Atccount*of the Italian Opera in Engtand, 
from 1733." The fourth editions contitiied tothe présent tiniesmatindioding the 
Festival in Westminster Abbey,.! By the Earlof Maunt-Edgcumbg,,,..,dadrews. 





WihL WATCH. 
Taoven wild and absird enotigh in point of stony, this pseudo 
“ Autobiography of a British Officer” is: yet superior to Cavendish, 
as well as to the Port Admiral, It.has‘not'so:much pretence/and 
puppyismn as the first, nor las it the revolting impossibilities of the 
jast. But. the improvement extends merely. to the avoidance of 
gross faults: the want of coherence of plot—the absence: of a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end—and the presence of glaring im- 
robabilities—are as strong as-ever. There-is, too, a similar inca+ 
pability of skilfully dealing with either the passions or the 
affections; the same schoolboy display of erudition—or perhaps. a 
greater, it being occasionally stuck into notes. Some’ of those 
affected soliloquies and digressions, i la Sterne, of which Hot- 
crorr was so fond, are obtruded upon the reader; there is some-+ 
thing too much of character's and their forced wit; and a total want 
of what the painters eall “ keeping.” With all these defects, Will 
Watch is a work of considerable power, and, in detached scenes, of 
considerable interest. The author has a sort of heady earnestness 
and untamed vigour, which carries him boldly on, and hurries the 
reader with him, especially in scenes of mingled description and 
action—as a battle, a.storm, ora wreck. In such things there is 
force, strength, and something like truth of painting in the parts, 
though their suecessive combination, under the particular cireum- 
stances, may be altogether improbable. 

The title of “ Will Watch” seems to have been adopted. from, its 
euphony and popularity ; for Will only plays second fiddle in the 
piece. The hero is a Captain. Arran,—by rights Count Hamilton ; 
and by better, or at least by older rights, Duke of Hamilton;, but 
the stepmother of his ancestor had destroyed all. proofs of the 
father's first marriage, and choused the rightful heirs of the title 
and estates. Being early left an orphan, young Master Arran de- 
termines on sinking the nobleman, and adopting the navy as a 
profession. Hestarts from Edinburgh by the Leith smack, on his 
route to Portsmouth. His object is to visit an old Admiral}, a friend 
of his father, who has promised to start him in life. On the road, 
or rather on the seas, he foolishly allows. himself to be transferred 
to a strange vessel, which turns out. to bea slaver. Here the Cap- 
tain robs him of his money—some seventy pounds—and his father’s 
watch; whilst a part of the crew make free with his wardrobe. 
Luckily, they leave him “ an edition of Sattust.” On board 
ofthis vessel, he meets Will Watch; who has been trepanned, like 
himself; and, whilst Will casts about'to plan an escape in a nauti- 
cal way, the embryo Post-Captain studies the Bellum Catilina- 
rium, to get some hints from the great conspirator, and apply 
them against Captain Mackay. Fortune, however, prevents the 
necessity of a Hamiltonian Conspiracy on the high seas. A 
seventy-four perceives them: a chase—described with great ani- 
mation—follows: the slavers are on the point of escaping, through 
the seamanship and exertions of the gentleman who: picked Master 
Arran’s pockets, when Will Watch.retards their escape by a 
trick; and eventually they are run down by the King’s ship, as, 
ina scuffle on board:the slaver, the helm is left unmanned. 

By a miracle, Will Watch and the student of SaLtusr escape. 
The commander of the seventy-four is a friend of Admiral Fluke’s ; 
and young Arran has his letter about him. The Captain rates 
him as a Midshipman; and now life in the King’s service begins ; 
varied by some occasional trips on shore—not done in the truest 
vein, but far less gross than in the Port Admiral. Arran serves 
under Lord Hood at the taking of Toulon ; and is almost opposed 
hand to hand to Napoleon, at the attack upon the Little Gibraltar. 
He joins Sir Sydney Smith as a volunteer in burning the 
shipping; and saves a young lady and her mother from the 
thob,—the former, of course, becoming henceforward the hero- 
ine. He then serves in the Channel; and is present at Lord 
Howe's victory, where he is wounded. Mr. Arran afterwards is 
mtroduced to Sir William and Lady Hamilton: the lady reeom- 
mends him ‘to Nelson, the Commodore to the future Earl St. 
Vincent; and, to be brief, our adventurer is made Post-Cap- 
tain before he is twenty. In the mean time, Will Watch has 
only avoided death (by his friend conniving at his escape) for 
striking’a Lieutenant—the villain of the piece—who was behaving 
tudely to his sister. This person—Kerslake—is dismissed the 
service, on Arran’s evidence, and vows vengeance; which he ac- 
complishes, sure enough, in a wholesale way. He seduces Fanny 
Watch ; gets Will, who has turned smuggler, condemned to 
death, for some assault with intent to murder; inveigles Cornelia 
into his power, and earries her to Spain. Captain Arran pursues 
him, in the ship he commands : trying to cut out Kerslake’s 
schooner, he is taken prisoner; and ‘“ the lady and the lover are 
distressed as nothing human was ever distressed.” Mr. K. visits 
Is victim in a dungeon, to persuade the Captain.to sign a request 
for Cornelia to marry her abdueter. This is refused; but Cornelia 
finding show matters stand, consents to immolate herself. The 
lover is.brought forth to see the wedding; the lady states the case 
‘othe guards ; swears them :to allow his escape, in fulfilment of 


SR 
:| the pact; aad handing them her ornaments as a retaining fee, stabs 


herself.in the.arms of her Charles... The.intended. bridegroem, 
howified both at the deéd-and dt'the bloody »dagger: which his 
rival had clutched, jumps out at a windows’ Captain C. fol- 
tows him} and they'run along’a terrace that terthinates in a nar- 
tow ‘shp overhanging the,sea,;, The Zanga.is.disarmed hy. the 
avenger; who (like.Mr, Waniaox in Macduff’) throws down. his 
dagger, and “ roughs and tumbles’’'it.. ‘Thescontest is long and 
peculiar; the Captain, towards the close, lying: weross the eck of 
land,,and, Kerslake. hanging -by.-his hands over,the:oeean, :threat- 
ening, to diag chim: gradually down. Had. not the former been 
saved, he never could heave written his autobiography’: the novel- 
reader cin guess what becomes of the latter. 

It will be scen from, this analysis, that our censure of the plot 
was not too severe... The. work, however, is ,not. unreadable; 
for;.in the most extravagant scenes, there is a wild power that 
prevents weariness, though it cannot redeem ‘absurdity. The parts 
where the distinguished actors on the world’s great stage are intro- 
duced, are cleverly done: history, anecdote, and local knowledge, 
are skilfully turned to. account,—although, the scenes have not 
always a.convincing air of truth; a defect which is increased by 
the free use of initials, dashes, and other tricks, that are useless 
as’ concealment, and have consequently no other effect than to 
induce a sort of distrustful feeling, an idea of imposition. The 
humours; of the old Admiral, who built, his: house like a three- 
decker, and formed. his garden in imitation of the quarter-deck, 
are also bearable. But the forte of the writer is in the passion 
of action. 

Flere is part of a scene of this kind. Will Watch, after con- 
demnation, is rescued by. a mob headed by his mother, . Escape 
by sea is rendered impossible, and the smugglers take refuge in 
an. almost inaccessible cave. All proposals save an unconditional 
surrender being rejected by the authorities, an attack on the 
stronghold is determined on. From an account of this assault the 
following passages are taken. Captain Arran and his follower are 
looking on. 

* Back! back a minute; steady!” returned the two or three, who had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the causeway, but now found their further progress through 
the chasm checked by a heap of brushwood and rubbish. “ Back who cries 
back ?” demanded the officer; “ Onwards, my men, I ‘say; for your lives! 
Hurrah! onwards, and follow me!” At the same moment, springing on a 
head, to show them the way, and passing the causeway with great difficulty, 
‘« Hey there the pioneers! pass the word for a pick-axe: pour on, my men, 
pour on, and try the sides: forward my brave lads, forward with the fascines ! 
flere we have the column; one hearty cheer, boys, and mount away—now 
then, hurrah!” 

«* Hurrah!’ was returned from the rocks above, in such wild tones as bespoke 
ho inanimate echo. This sudden burst from their secret foes, who had let them 
intrude thus far into their retreat, at once startled the assailants, and was in its 
effect redoubled by the command which followed—“ fire.” At that single 
word, each bush, thorn, break, and cranny, seemed obedient; and blazing 
forth far and wide with the fiercest fury, the resounding cliffs around rang 
shrilly with the ceaseless though intermitting fire. Every angle seemed to 
contain a little host of foes, screened from the dangers of retaliation, cool in 
their security, and unerring in their aim ; oy ne 4 a flash was seen upon the 
heights above, that was not followed by some deat -shriek on the rocks below, 
as three and four at atime, thus released from their agonizing grasp, fell off 
from the clambering swarms, and left their gory tracks along the sharp chalky 
edges over which they dashed themselves in their fall. Nor was this all: far 
better skilled, and more recently. practised in the murderous art of war than 
their opponents, the smugglers had only waited until this little impassable gorge 
was filled with their opponents, and these beyond the power of a safe retreat, 
when, at the word thus given, the light masking of some loose branches fell 
away from the two ship’s guns commanding the inside of the pool; and then,, 
as fast as the troops came up they were mowed down into its crimsoned waters. 
Soon, alas! to the narrow causeway of rock was added, on either side of it, a 
sufficiently spacious one of human corses; and further behind, on the close 
column of, assault, three guns similarly situated committed even still greater 
havoc, and made it yet more dangerous to retreat than to. advance. 

Still the conduct of the soldiers under this tremendous fire was admirable. 
** Steady, my boys!” I heard the Colonel shouting in stern but distinct tones ; 
and in another moment he quitted the head’ of the assaulting colmn, now 
stationary between the tworfires, and hurried forward to see what. was! the cause 
of delay. His eyes, haweyer, had scarcely glanced upon the awful sight pre- 
sented by the little pool, than he seemed horror-stricken at, the unexpected car- 
nage. Dashing across the causeway, howeyer, without regarding the still in- 
cessant and deadly hail, he inspected the removal of the rubbish in the chasm 
for a few minutes; this finished, he ran back to hasten the coming up of the 
fascines, addressing a‘few ‘brief ‘sentences of encouragement to his men as he 
went. 

‘** Now then, forward’once more! the way's ‘all clear!” soon shouted the 
young officer who took the lead! ‘¢ Hurrah!” responded the gallant fellows 
who followed and supported him, and pressing 6n with furious impetuosity 
alike over the dying and the dead, they rushed up the cleared chasm ‘like the 
boiling springs of the Geysers—the more resistless from their long confinement. 
“ Now then, my lads! now for the smuggling villains! n’t leave as 
much flesh on their bones. as might serve a hungry dog!” shouted the men, 
cheering each other on, with .the utmost rage. 

« Ready, below ?” demanded a cool, clear voice, which I well knew to be that 
of Watch, despite of the bellowing roar that never slackened; the answer F 
could not catch, but-answer there ‘must have been ; sin¢e, in another second, the 
young smuggler thundered forth: **Let go!” In a moment,. as/if even the very 
rocks were obedient. to his voice, an enormous rugged) mass:of chalk was seen 
to move from its elevated site about thirty feet above the. povl; and tumbling. 
over and over, leap after Jeap, anade ove final and tremendous plunge right into 
the little chasm, up which the soldiers were now pressing. "A terrific shriek, 
followed by the rushing back of the men, announced the fall of this dreadful 
missile, even when yet on.its way, but this was drowned inthe strong coneus- 
sion with which it came to the ground, when the piercing cries and groans 
that then arose were truly heart-rending. 

«Down with them; down with every murderous mother’s son of them. 
Give them as good as they thought to bring. ‘No more flesh on their bones 
than ezough to feed a hungry dog !’ ” screamed a shrill veice, seemingly wound 
up almogt to cracking, by the frenzy that gave it utterance. I Jovked-up to 
the quarter whence it came, and there beheld ‘the fifteen or twenty soldiers 





whom ‘the rock had not crushed, resisting to the last with their bayonets at a 
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charge, while the smugglers were bearing them sheer over the brow of the 
rock, by the force of 2, Way r ge: ae and headed’ by one whose cocked hat 
and red coat proclaimed her to be Mother Watch. Her long ducking: gun was 

by the barrel in both hands, and, with its hea my butt dashiog from 
right to left upon the heads of her opponents, her heart and arm seemed to con- 
tain the strength and fury of ati Thus urged, some turned fairly. round 
and took the frightful leap into the pool of blood below; others less. fortunate, 
were hurled headlong over ; while a few, and but a very few of the stoutest and 
hardiest succeeded in making a faint stand. 

This is the catastrophe— 

For a moment I thought I could rene a tall stout figure, surmounted by 
the cocked hat which marked out the distracted mother, amid the very hottest 
of the fight that was to decide the destinies of her son. But this might have 
been thought alone. ‘The apparition flashed before my eyes, and then again was 
lost. Will, I could distinguish nowhere ; though doubtless he must have been 
present with his men; and while I was yet trying to pick him out from among 
the Patagonians so busy in the work of daughter and defence — — —a 
sudden startling light burst forth over sea and sky, and gave the brief blaze of 
noon-day to the little bay around; while almost at the same moment, an awful 
and tremendous blast issued forth from the rugged mouth of the cayern,! so long 
lit up by the fire of both parties. Before its terrific breath, was whirled like 
chaff upon the wind, a mingled mass of many objects—darkling in the fierce and 
ruddy glow, like missles from the mouth of some vast and overloaded bomb. 
A long line of light darted upwards above the cliff, like the fire of an extended 
line, flanking each wing of the cavern. The cave itself—the ramp—the rocks— 
the very promontory of which they were but parts, seemed instinct with life and 
motion, as if heaved forward by the last tremendous struggles of its imprisoned 
‘Titans, while the very earth trembled beneath us. 

« It falls, it falls!” shrieked Royal, utterly bewildered at the dread spec- 
tacle, and folding me in such a suffocating clasp that I could scarcely breathe. 

The beetling precipice, heaved thus forward from its bed, now tottered for a 
few brief seconds, as if undecided in its fall. A deep and frightful chasm already 
yawned behind it; while the besiegers, who but an instant before were pressing 
forward in an eager swarm, now, at the imniinent risk of life and limb, leaped, 
dashed, and ran down the steep ramp in the wildest confusion and dismay ! 
Shrieks the most harrowing that ever pierced the ear of man rose fearfully on 
high, as the gigantic mass of solid mountain, urged far beyond its poise, came 
thundering to the sea, witha sight and sound that mocked the din of armies or 
the shock of battle. Broken into a thousand fragments by its fall, and sweeping 
and hurling every thing before it, the shattered cliff roared onward till it met the 
waves. he furious waters of the last were now dashed on high into one 
solid jet of foam, and seemed to emulate in height the fallen mound that had so 
long and so lately held them at resistless bay ; even the solid ground beneath our 
feet rose and fell like the sister element that had beat upon its bed for centuries ! 
Echo after echo now seemed to take up their everlasting note. Fall after fall 
was heard reyerberating along the cliffs, around and above us; and there we 
stood in momentary apprehension of being added to the dreadful number of the 
victims, by the concussion shaking down some of the adjacent rocks upon our 
heads. Slowly, and with a terrible suspense, the din gradually died away into 
the far distance of either side; and. there lay before us the tremendous ruin we 
had just seen wrought! There perished friend and foe in one vast grave ! 

The fictitious events of the novel, it will have been seen, are 
strange; the real'events narrated in the Appendix are stranger, 
or at least richer—they will certainly be more enduring. The 
various. circumstances connected with the “fracas” between Mr. 
Neratug, the author of Will Watch, and Captain Marryart, the 
author of Peter Simple, will be embalmed amongst the 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE; 

Occupying, we doubt not, a very conspicuous position in the 
section devoted to the “Quarrels of Authors.” The misplaced 
grandiloquence of Mr. NeEaLz—the equally misplaced, though 
the more polished humour of Captain Marryat—renders it a 
laughable labour, but still a labour, to get at the essentials of 
this “ pretty quarrel;” and the truth is not yet ascertainable. 
We will, however, endeavour to furnish the reader with a succinct 
view of the leading points of the case, as they stand at present. 
To bring out the whole in all the luxuriance of the ridicule, would 
require a Spectator. 

n November 1831, Mr. Neate published “ Cavendish, by a 
Patrician.” Wishing, as “‘ a young author,” to remain unknown, 
he thought the best way to preserve his secret was to keep it. 
He accordingly represented himself—and here there was nothing 
very uncommon—as a friend of the author's ;, and all communica- 
tions were supposed to be made through him. At first the numinis 
umbra was addressed as “ Mr. Cavendish;* but fearing (as he 
must have been conscious that the work was one of no slight 
pretensions), “‘ such a superscription might be liable to miscon- 
struction,” he changed the address to “ Mr. Foliaton.” Into the 

uestions of publishers and new. editions we need not enter. 
Suffice it to say, that, according to the assertions of Mr. NEALE 
and Mr, Cocurane—which the latter gentleman will not only 
say, but swear, or, as he phrases it, “‘ put upon solemn record "—- 
Captain Marryar sought an introduction to the Author of 
Cavendish. The Captain more than insinuates that he allowed 
an introduction to “ a Patrician.” Be this as it may, the great 
men met, and the Author of Cavendish made “a clean breast” to 
Captain Marryarr, under a pledge of “ inviolable confidence.” 
Other communications, we are told, took place; time passed on; 
the Port-Admiral was written and published (in March 1833); 
and a notice was inserted in the Metropolitan Magazine, under 
the head of “Chit-Chat’’ (an imitation, we imagine, of the 
* Noctes™ of Blackwood, but we are not sure, as we are not 
regular, readers of the Magazine), in which the work was 
characterized as ‘“ rascally,” and, though his name was sup- 
pressed, some allusions were made to the author*; which, 

® This is the passage : 

* O'S —Now that we are on naval matters, pray, Mr. Editor, who is the author of 
that rascally work called the PortAdmiral; who is this patrician at sea, as he styles 
himself in Cavendish ? 

“ Volage+Patrician | why he must be something more than a patrician ; he talks of 
the of Elizabeth trickling throngh his veins, 

“ Editor—His name.I do uot ku w; 1 have forgot it. But this patrician was a 


Master’s-Assistant on board of ones f the ships in the Mediterranean, and is now, I 
believe, an attorney's clerk, 





ened 


90 far as they were true, Mr. NEALE says were given in conf. 
detiee to the Captain, but which the latter asserts were dis. 
covered from other quarters. If, however, we understand the 
conflicting statements rightly, Captain Marryat made a per. 
sonal attack upon Mr. Neaxg, through information confidentially 
furnished by himself, or by information which that confidence 
enabled him to obtain. This attack was made in August 1933, 
Mr. Neaz was then absent from London, and did not return 
for three months; when he was for the first time informed of it by 
his publishers. A severe illness and medical authority compelled 
him to absent himself for four months longer. As his reasons 
for a further silence of about eight months are perliaps more poli. 
tic than satisfactory, he had better state them for himself. 

“ With these views, and these feelings, I determined to write to him at the earlies¢ 
moment, avd until I found that he was guilty, treat bim as thongh he were innocent, 
Three months having, however, elapsed without my knowledge of the attack, and four 
more havingintervened without the possibility of my noticing it ; concurring chenm. 
stances convinced me, that I had better further postpone its refutation, until the ap. 
pearance of my next work, long since commenced, and named J¥ill Watch. In addition 
to these circumstances, the attack did not seem ‘to me so'much levelled as an insult to 
the gentleman, as it was intended for an offence against the author, while it was solely 
as a breach of confidence that it weighed with me for awinstant, The bare possibility 
also of Captain Martyat being the real criminal, did not escape’ me; and in this case, 
the delaying proceedings until the publication of Wili Watch, insnved my possession 
of a vehicle for refutation, as entirely under my own command as the Betropolitan wag 
under that of Captain Marryat. To have neglected this, would have been to deprive 
myself of my own weapon, while I allowed him to retain his. The whole of /7ilt Watch 
being written, and the last sheets at press, 1 wrote'to Captain Marryat, wader the sig. 
nature which had always been conventionally used betwcen us; under which Captain 
Marryat had always addressed me, arid which he knew very well to be avowedly as- 
sumed, without the slightest intention or-even possibility of blinding him,. to whom my 
real name and station hed been imparted in confidence and honour. I would infinitely 
have preferred writing under my cwn name of “ Neale ;” but I knew, that if he had 
been guilty of treachery in his Magazine, there could be little doubt of his augmenting 
the crime, by addressing my letter under the name of Neale to my publisher} and 
thus betraying my secret, Whereas, were he innocent of this treachery, he could feel 
no hesitation in addresSing me under a name that he had often used before.’”” 


This letter may be read at large in the “ Statement and Cor- 
respondence,” where it occupies something more than two pages, 
It will be guessed that it is more wordy—it may be said that it is 
less specific—than letters demanding an explanation usually are, 
It drew forth the following finished reply from Captain Mrryar. 
By an induction Mr. Neate aims at showing, that the opening 
paragraph is untrue; and that “ it was impossible for him to have 
written sooner,” considering the correspondence going on with the 
sub-editor. That it was not written yawningly, seems evident. We 
know not where stronger proofs of MArryat's literary abilities 
could be found. Its quiet sarcasm is exquisite; the composition 
is made to bring out itself with all the force which the ablest 
reader could impart to it; and if closely examined, it will be seen 
that a third party would almost faney—but for the postscript— 
that it was addressed to “ our mutual friend,” and not to the real 
Author of Cavendish. In other points of view, there is nothing 
to praise. The spirit smacks too much of the quarter-deck: there 
seems a disposition to “ put down” a troublesome ‘inferior, and 
that full cavalierly—* Quoit him down, Bardolph, like ‘a shove- 
groat shilling.” 





“ Brighton, 27 October 1834, 

“ My dear Sir—Notwithstanding your earnest wish that I should answer by return 
of post; notwithstanding your ‘ with all pussible Aaste,’ outside the letter—for which 
strong feeling of interest towards me you must receive my most sincere thanks—I have 
had such a desperate fit of laziness, that IT have allowed a whole week to pass away 
yawning and wondering how long I should be before I auswered your letter, 

“ Allow me to observe, that you make the anthor of Cavendish a person of too great 
consequence ; and you are in error when you style him our mutual friend ; it is true, 
that at his particular request, I allowed him to be introduced to me, for 1 had no ob- 
jection to know a patrician. It is alsotrue that I thought his work, although crade and 
oceasionally written in bad taste, gave promise of future merit ; and, at the request of 
the publisher, I scored out about fifty pages of the second edition, which improved it not 
a little; but, with the exception of meeting him twoor three times, and answering a 
letter which he wrote me from Plymouth, I know nothing about him. 

“The fact is, my dear Sir, when I discovered that the Patrician at sea had 
been imposing upon me, and that he had been nothing more than a Master's 
Assistant on ei the Talbot, where he had been in the company of his betters, 
and aped them, I did not court his acquaintance. You are aware that the situation 
of Master’s Assistant is never held by one who has any- pretensions to be a gentle- 
man. And I have since been informed, that, when he left the service, he was 
articled as an attorney’s clerk; which I consider very little better, No one is more 
ready to acknowledge that rank in life is levelled by talent; and had he produced 
another work worthy of him, his situation would have made very little difference in my 
eyes, although I am rather shy of any one who hoists false colours, _ But when he 
wrote the Port Admiral, I was disgusted. No man, with the feelings of a gentleman, 
could ever have ventured upon: such a villanous Jibel upon one.of our yery best officers, 
the gallant Troubridge. . But, independent of that, you must be aware that it is not 
the first work which proves an author’s capabilities. As it is supposed, and very often 
proves to be the case, that'a man will expend his whole portfolio of ideas, &c. in his 
first production, we always wait for the second: and when the second did come out, 
the author of Cavendish went down to zero,—his work being as devoid of talent, as it was 
malignant and base in its feelings. You do me a great injustice in supposing me to be 
incapable of saying that it was a rascally production. I always tell the truth ; had I 
said that it was the production of a rascal, instead of a rascally production, I had said 
better. 

“ As for your remarks about the author of Cavendish, in his forthcoming work of /Vilk 
Watch, making strictures upon the service and upon me, I can only say, my dear Sir, 
that your good-will towards me makes yon excessively nervous. Let him say what he 
pleases : his strictures on the Navy will be received with all the deference due to his 
rank and standing in the service ; and as for his comments on me, I shall feel grateful 
for any thing he says, provided he does uot praise me. But you appear to be very much 
in error throughout your whole communication: you state that my address is n0} 
known ; why, I am more in town than elsewhere, bad bad e 

“ 1 cannot help advising you, my dear Sir, to cut the connexion altogether. Depend 
upon it, beeing seen in his company will make others very shy of you. He has already 
been guilty of fraud, in passing himself off as a patrician—of vile slander, iu his remarks 
upon a service which, thank God, he no longer disgraces—of baseness inv attacking the 





“ O'S—D—n his impudence! By the blood of Elizabeth, then, he ouly meant the 
blood of ‘ Betty Martin ;’ and the patrician is ‘ all my eye.’ 

“ Editor—Even so, Disappointed in the Navy, he has quitted it ; and has made 
use of his talents (for talent he has) to run down a service because he could not rise in 
= The attack upon Trowbridge is most indefensible, and nothing but a tissue of false- 


Ss. 
“ Twist—I perceive that the Quarterly recommends Sir Thomas to call him out, 
“ Editor—Yes ; but it is with the supposition that the offender in a Captain in the 


Navy. Sir Thomas has too much respect for himself, and for the service he belongs 10, 
to do otherwise than treat him with the contempt he deserves... It is not a work that 
will be long before the public; and the “ Patrician” will soon find his way to the 
trunkmakers. It requires more than three or four good chapters to save a work from 
perdition now-a-days.” Metropolitan Magazine, August 1833. 

+ This he afterwards actually did. [But, under the circumstances, we attach uo im- 


portance to it.] 
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character and memory of an excellent officer—of folly and stupidity, in writing such: | 
a fariago of trash as the Port Admiral,—ia which ladies ride without bridle or saddle, 
Admirals turn smugglers, and Lords ofthe Admiralty go snacks in the profits, 

« With many thanks for your kind interest in my welfare, and Your kind ingquirics 
after my wife and relations—more kind as they have not_yet had the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance—and your compliments upon Peter Simple, 

“Tam, my dear Sir, yours, &c. F. Marryat. 

«PS, Perhaps yon will have no objection to my publishing your letter, and this my 
rply, when I have to review the work which. is about to be published ; as it will prove 
that I am not to be deterred from my duty by threats communicated through a third 

son.” 

This epistle having been received, Mr. NEALE “ determined at 
all hazards to bring such a criminal to justice,” and to render him 
—we copy literally—‘ eternally infamous, perjured, and disho. 
noured, in every place. After this, the letters (reaching altoge- 
ther to a baker's dozen), are in essentials similar to those in most 
affairs of this kind. ‘‘ A man of sense,” says the proverb, “ may 
love like a madman, but never like a.fool.” We wender whether 
this may be predicated in the case of a quarrel; or whether, when 
folly is evident, we must assume the absence of the more useful 
quality ? Leaving this, we run on with our text; jumping over 
the wordy letters and commentaries of Mr. Near, and the 
more guarded and laboured compositions of Captain Marryart; 
who positively declined meeting Mr. NEALE, or to treat any one 
he might-send as a gentleman. Nothing daunted, Mr. Brookine, 
said to be the son of Admiral Brooxine, proceeded to Captain 
Marryat's hotel; and the Captain having ascertained that “ the 
friend *’ had read his last letter, directed him to the door. 

“Scarcely crediting that any one holding the King’s commission, could be so lost to 
every perception ofa gentlemen as to offer this outrage to one whose office renders him 
sacred from insult, and whose character would have had a claim upon the consideration 
of any one professing the decencies of life, I attempted, again and again, to make 
myself heard, but ineffectually, Extending his hand to the bell-pull, he finistied this 
seene of outrage, by threats of personal violence from himself and the waiters of the 
hotel. Totally unaccustomed, in proceedings like the preseut, to consider of any con- 
duct but such as would weigh with a man of honour, and finding him inaccessible to 
al such arguments, I quitted the room and repaired to you.” 

The termination, as narrated in the following extract from a 
partially authorized report, is characteristic. The awful pause 
which precedes the untying of the cloak—its deposit upon the rails 
—the gladiatorial attitude of Mr. NEaALE—and the various and 
changeful incidents of the fight, till the rolling of the Captain in 
the mud and the recourse of the assailant to the heaps of rubbish 
—have an Homeric interest we little expected to have felt in the 
nineteenth century. To look at the muniment as a RALeicu 
might have looked, it is, however, scarcely sufficient for the faith 
of posterity. The penny-a-liner of course will stand to the report; 
Mr. Neate has already vouched for it; if the Captain would 
countersign it, we should have an “ eternal” document. But 
future generations would like to know what became of the cloak, 
Did the better-behaved professional gentlemen march off with it 
in triumph, as a spolia opima ? or, according to the proverbial 
honour of thieves, did they allow it to remain as sacred “to 
an affair of honour?” 

“ About four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Neale and liis brother were pas- 
sing through Trafalgar Square, ou the causeway from St. Martin’s Church towards the 
College of Physicians, when Captain Marryat approached them from the contrary 
direction, and was about to pass by on the outside. On seeing this, Mr. Johnson Neale 
guitted the arm of his brother, and going upto Captain Marryat, pronounced his name, 
On this, the Captain advanced towards his antagonist, saying,‘ Well, Sir!’ ‘Keep your 
distance,’ replied Mr. Neale, extending a walking-stick, ‘ You area liar, anda scoundrel, 
and only want the courage to be an assassin.’ To this charge Captain Marryat did not 
answer; but began to untie his cloak, which Mr. Neale gave him full time to do, and, 
stepping into the road, placed himself in a positiou for the attack, which he evidently 
meditated, Having allowed Captain Marryat to divest himself of his cloak, and hang 
it on the palings of the National Gallery, Mr. Neale no sooner observed him in a fair 
state to defend himself, than he struck at the Captain with his stick, Several blows 
now quickly passed between the combatants; Mr. Neale being a man of half the eali- 
bre of the Captain, took the advantage of his activity, and, as fast as he struck Captain 
Marryat, he retreated a step beyond his grasp. In doing this, however, he backed 
against a heap of M‘Adamized stones, and immediately fell backwards. Captain Mar- 
ryat then flung himself upon his assailant and planted his knee upon his chest, and 
Placing one hand upon his throat, with the other he gave him several blows on the head 
with a stick. At this instant, two or three individuals rushed forward, but the only 
one who interfered was Mr. Neale’s brother, a very slight young man, who to this mo- 
ment had contented himself with quietly looking on, and had only an umbrella. Mr. 
Neale at the same time made a violent effort, and Captain Marryat rolled over in the 
mud. Mr, Neale now sprang to his feet, as did also the gallant Captain, who was again 
advancing to the attack of his unarmed foe; who, having lost his stick, caught up some 
ofthe rubbish on which he had fallen and directed it at the Captain's face. His 
Younger brother now picking up the stick, put it into his hands, and the Captain ex- 
claimed, ‘ That he new kuew what to do,’ Mr. Neale then repeated the epithets already 
mentioned, and another scuffle ensued. 

“Both parties now called out for the Police, but none arriving, Mr. Neale, by advice 
ofsome of the bystanders, walked very deliberately away, and wished the gallaut 
Captain ‘ Good morning.” This officer now gave full vent to his wrath, and endea- 
Voured to turn the multitude in his favour ;# but those who had seen the whole affair, 
called out in terms neither flattering to his feelings nor his courage.” 


Looking coolly at. the whole affair, it can scarcely be considered 
a very creditable to either party, in its origin or its conduct. 
But ail other ideas are lost in the absurd. “No man,” says 
Jounson, “ forgets his original trade. The rights of nations and 
of kings sink into questions of grammar if grammarians discuss 
them,” These gentlemen have been trained to the sea, but it is 
evident they were born authors. When the “ grey goose-quill” is 
in their hand, neither sense nor usage nor propriety restrains 
them: the sailor and the duellist is merged in the man of words. 





MISS TALLANT'’S PROSE AND POETRY. 


Herz are two bold attempts, in the compass of two volumes—a 
Novel, anda drama, As the order of the printer's arrangement 
coincides with the order of merit, we will take the productions as 
We find them; and first of 
Octavia Elphinstone. 
This “Manx Story” is a clever piece of moral anatomy. The 
case is not, indeed, general; and the cireumstances which effect a 
cure are rare in the extreme. The knowledge of the demonstrator, 
Moreover, is neither very profound nor very extensive. There is, 


kriowledge of the peculiat case, and stich a harm in’ the mode of" 
tracing its progréss and its cure, that we can safely recommend 
Octavia Elphinstone to those readers who can do without the sti- 
mulants of a romance, and have patience to follow the minute 
exhibition of a wayward charmer from infancy to marriage. 

The story of Octavia Elphinstone is the life of a spoiled child. 
She has beauty of person, grace of manner, quickness of intellect, 
much wit, and much wealth; but with all these advantages, she 
is never happy, for she has never been trained’ to self-control. 
Her passions—if such a word may be applied to the whims and 
humours of a headstrong girl—constantly urge her to do_ things 
which at school bring with them self-humiliation and repentance, 
and. in life involve her in: difficulties.. Her. thoughtlessness fre- 
quently commits her: an unchecked imagination induces ideal 
hopes, and ideal fears, which sometimes (to alter’ a simile of Ba- 
con's) strain the pegs of existence too high, and sometimes let them 
down too low: her wilfulness, and be it said, her selfishness, all 
but make shipwreck of her own happiness and of that of others. 
She is, however, saved by love. A Mr. Heneage—whose spirit,: 
calm good sense, and sufficiency for all occasions, require a wider 
field than adrawing-room to display themselves in, and whose 
merits we are consequently required to take somewhat upon trust 
—is the chosen instrument of salvation. The hero and lover is, 
however, marvellously assisted by a tumble. Octavia, whilst 
avoiding a Sir Henry Howard, with whom she had thoughtlessly 
got entangled, accidentally falls down a precipice, and remains 
exposed upon a sort of ledge for three days. She is discovered 
and saved by Mr. Heneage; and the bride elect. returns, chilled, 
starved, subdued, and sobered. As a proof of it, she puts’ herself 
under a probationary training for goodness, before she will con- 
sent to be married. Perhaps thete was a touch of the old leaven 
even in this—a sort of sinning even in repentance. The post- 
ponement was merely to please and benefit herself: but Mr. 
Heneage was a philosopher, and bore it patiently. 

The cause of Octavia’s being spoilt is told at starting. The 
substance might perhaps be abridged, but the form would be 
altered and the circumstances would evaporate; so Miss TALLANT 
shall speak for herself, motto and all. 

THE PET. 
I'll have a doll of porphyry, with diamonds in her curls ; 
A rockinghorse of ivory,'a skipping-rope of pearls ; 
I'll have a painted paper-kite, with bankex’s notes for wings, 
A golden fiddle to play at night, with silver wire for strings. 

Octavia Elphinstone was a spoiled child, who was left in her infancy by her 

father, an officer in the Army, to the care of Mrs. Manners, ‘‘ the principal ” 
of “ an establishment for young ladies” at Twickenham. Octavia was at first 
the Plaything, thea the ornament, and always the favourite of the school. She 
was gifted with alively, fearless disposition ; in her actual infancy she had been in= 
dulged in every changeful caprice. Seven sweet children had been consigued to 
early rest by Mrs. Elphinstone, from whom they inherited delicacy of constitution : 
hope, however, than ae: that in this child, to whom she gave a name at once Ro- 
man and romantic, she should be rewarded for her previous trials: but ere the 
leaves of intelligence had opened in her bud of promise, Mrs. Elphinstone was her- 
self suddenly removed from the world. It was partly on that account, and partly 
because he knew that he should soon be bereft of her infant smiles, that Major El- 
perewe ere but naturally (is not all weakness nature ?), could not bear 
her to suffer the slightest contradiction. He quitted England, and took especial 
care to impress on Mrs. Manners’s mind, his anxiety that Octavia might not be 
thwarted in any thing. ‘ She will be left,” said he, ‘ alone, with scarcely a 
relation near her at school, with no advantage but plenty ; therefore I must beg 
that the only approach to happiness which is open to her may never be denied 
to her wishes.” Mrs. Manners did not think the Major’s arguments sound ; 
but the pupil came on terms too advantageous for her to venture to baudy words 
on the subject. Octavia did not clearly understand that her papa was going 
away for good ; he told her he was going in a boat over the seas, 

** Yes, on the lake,” said she. 

** No, my darling, a long way off.” 

«© As far as heaven, where mamma is?” asked the child. 

The father’s feelings were subdued ; he kissed her tenderly, and im few and 
broken words recommended his only child to Mrs. Manners. 

Octavia accompanied a teacher into the dressing-room to have her clothes un- 
packed ; it was soon crowded with curious little folks, eager to see the contents 
of the numerous trunks; their treble yoices were loud in praise of ‘‘ lovely 
frocks,” and ‘ sweet hats,” and ‘ elegant shoes.” The child had so long been 
used to elegant and costly clothes, that she cared little about them. Daring the 
ceremony of unpacking, she knelt down on the floor and amused herself with 
spinning one of the three sovereigns which papa had given her—these were new 
to her; a little girl came and wished to spin one of the two Octavia-had laid 
aside ; the pet, however, did not choose to allow her; she fixed her little arm 
upon them, and forcibly held them covered. The scuffle called the attention of 
the teacher, who was of opinion that they must be given up to her care, “ for 
fear Miss Elphinstone should put them into her mouth.” These words sug- 
gested an idea which would probably never have entered the child’s head :. quick 
as thought they weee in her mouth, and choking, as much from passion. as from 
the sovereigns, she sputtered out, I am to do as I like—papa said so, and I 
always have done so, and I always will.” 

a Mercy on us,” cried the teacher, “‘ what a spirit, and she is only four years 

old! 

The career of the heroine is of course minutely traced at Mrs. 
Manners’ “establishment.” The whole of “ Life at the Boarding 
School” seems done to the life; but, for the novel-reading interest 
of the work, perhaps rather long-drawn out. This was indeed 
indispensable in developing the character of Octavia; but truth 
itself cannot impart. any spirit-stirring effect to show-nights and 
school-girl schemes and conversation. Passing, therefore, the 
“bread and butter” part of the volume, proceed we to the Isle of 
Man. Here Major Elphinstone had settled, and here he takes 
his daughter on her quitting school.» There is some want of skill 
displayed, in not bringing more distinctly before us the scenery of 
the island, or, as a geographer would say, its physical:aspect: for 
when excursions are talked of, we cannot follow them in fancy; nor, 
in the most romantic adventure in the tale—the fall from the rocks 
—can we very clearly conceive how it takes place. The united society 





Wever, so much neatness in the dissection, such a thorough 
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which congregates in spots where every day is as Sunday to a cre- 
ditor, is slightly—barely-—alluded to, There are, however, some 
spirited sketches of the aristocratic portion of the Manxmen; and 

e bearing and ‘manners of all the characters is throughout that 
of good society, but not sufficiently marked to be in general 
striking. As a specimen of the author's powers on this ground, 
we will take part of an account of a fancy-ball at Castle Mona, It 
will be guessed, from the names of some of the actors, that it has 
a connexion with the story. - 


The Dutchess of Athol received her guests in the saloon; and there I was in- 
troduced to her. She was in full court-dress, and welcomed Octavia with 
articular attenjion, complimented us on our dresses, and passed us to Major 
ao who was standing near her Grace, waiting to convoy us to the 
il-room. At the door, we were met by the Duke, and Lord Henry Murray. 
His Grace, as * a Scotch Laird,” rubbed his hands joyously to see so many 
‘ bonnie lassies,” and gaily touched Elphine’s cheek to see if she were rouged. His 
graver brother whispered something in her ear, which called up a brighter blush : 
but yori recovering herself, she gracefully presented her basket, and made her 
speech to his Grace, requesting him to handsel her bilberries. The Duke was 
enraptured ; her dress, her fruit, her appearance, but, above all, her Manx, 
charmed him. He snatched her hand, and leading her into the middle of the 
room, ‘* A hull, a hall,” he cried, ‘* wha’s for areel? A reel my bonnie Jads 
and lasses, what say ye?” 
In my life I never saw so charming a picture. Imagine along gallery crowded 
with people, dressed in the most picturesque style, as if vieing with the still 
quainter dresses of the figures which covered the walls. The Duke, a lively mortal, 
with just sufficient youth in his looks to contradict his fatherly dress and. manners, 
drew the lovely Elphine, sadly loth, into the most conspicuous part of the room, 
her bilberry basket hanging rom her arm; while, from the suddenness of the 
movement, her shanty hat (as Captain Heneage called it) had dropped from her 
head, and lay on the floor. The very hat was a necessary object in the group ; 
exactly so would I wish to have Elphine portrayed—her head turned back, 
looking childishly anxious for the pretty grey hat. 
I had seen Mr. Heneage the moment I entered the room through a vista of 
the clustering heads; he was standing, nearly opposite to the door, beside an old 
Jady in a hoop and furbelows. He was one of the first to clap his hands at the 
Muke’s merry action, and flew forward to snatch the hat: Sir Henry Howard 
did the same; but Mr. pn by dexterously sliding towards the prize, seized 
it, and offered it to Miss Elphinstone. She took it; and, without speaking, 
presented her bilberries. Her timid glance was a tacit entreaty for forgiveness 
——and as such he seemed to interpret it; and, without a word on either side, 
both appeared to feel that all was forgotten, 

The ball was opéned by a reel of four; the Duke and Miss Elphinstone, . Sir 
Henry Howard and Miss Murray.’ During the dance, Mr. Heneage renewed 
his acquaintance with me; and requested eve to introduce his friend Mrs. 
Margery Brackenbury to me, and immediately led me to the ancient dame with 
whom I had first observed him. She was standing at the top of the room, 
fanning herself with an enormous fan of peacock’s feathers. I was struck, as I 
approached her, by her very starched appearance. 

*¢ How old is she?” whispered my companion. 

** Sixty,” returned I; though the bright black eye contradicted my guess. 

‘* She calls herself sweet twenty-two,” said he; ‘ but we know better.” 

She was a woman rather above the common height; of an amazingly stiff 
figure, which she held as erect as possible. She stood: her arms held a re- 
spectful space from her stiff mainder gown, which also seemed in fear ; for 
it stood atan awful distance ee her figure. She wore high- heeled shoes, too, 
which causcd her to lean a little forward ; and the grotesque of this position was 
incieised by her regular motion of fanning. For worlds could not I have 
checked a laugh. Oh! she was by far the most bizarre creature in the room : 
her mouth, drawn down into the most formal puckerings, was constantly mov- 
ing nervously, as if to prevent all indecorous smiles; her rouged face was 
marked with the lines of age; she wore a lofty head-dress @ antique, but what 
astonished me most was a large modern shawl, which was thrown over her 
arm ; and which, being neither new nor handsome, seemed quite out of place 
with her dress, 

When Mr. Heneage had with the utmost gravity pronounced the words, 
“Mrs. Margery Brackenbury—Miss Fane,” I fancied the name had certainly 
. been familiar to me before; but I had not time to recollect, for the old lady 

promptly opened the conversation by a splenetic comparison betweert the enter- 
tainments of the present day and those when she was a girl, Mr. Heneage seem- 
ing to take a ment easure in drawing her into an argument. ‘“ Why, 
my good lady, you surely do not maintain that you had any meetings to compare 
with this! Look at this delightful mass of happy faces, all speaking counte- 
nances, saying in most eloquent English ‘I mean to be happy the livelong night, 
and T advise you to be the same.’ ” 

* T only see,” said Mrs. Margery, ‘‘a crowd of people, who seem to think of 
nothing but elbowing each other &. the best places: all is vulgar haste, and 
Selfishness, and art; not an atom of ease is therein this immense room. Look 
first at the group now daucing ; how excessively out of character they are! a 

er, who would shine in a drawing-room, is making himself ridiculous by 

ancing a Scotch reel with a country girl, who is, however, the only one that 
has exhibited a shadow of nature to ‘night, so I wil! be merciful to her, and 
merely say the poor creature looks sadly out of place, and appears as if she would 
be thankful when that never-ending, still-beginning reel is. over. © What 
think you, Madam ?”’ continued she, addressing a lady in a Dalmatian dress, who 
now approached, leaning on the Knave of Hearts. 

** Oh! ma belle mére, let me introduce you to Miss Fane, an old playfellow 
of mine,” cried Captain Heneage, for it was that worthy who had chosen this 
ludicrous character. 

**'Ma belle mére!”* I wondered which was to prove the mother, the Dalma- 
tian or L’ Antique. 

Brooke guessed my perplexity; and taking the hand of the former, said, 
“This lady is our mother: to Mrs. Margery we claim but very distant rela- 
tionship~eh, Charles ?” 

 Not'so very distant,” replied the Captain; ‘‘ Mrs. Margery and I. were 
amusing ourselves en voyage, by tracing it, and we made out we were second 
cousins.. I remember it perfectly, because she said it was just near enough to 
make marriage a sin, and therefore desirable.” 

The old maid veh tly disclaimed 





“Well then, you exp so, aod I said so,” persisted the rattlepate. 


Mrs. Margery fanned herself violently, and turned away with Mrs. Heneage, 
déscanting on the degenerate morals and manners of, the age ;. not, however, till 
she had shot some most severe glances at Captain Heneage. He flew after her, 
to make his peace; and Brooke exclaimed,. ‘ Bless the merry Duke, how happy 
le seems! do, Miss Fane, take pity on an envious mortal, who longs to join that 
dancing set—come.” 

Just, however, ‘as ‘he spoke, the reel’ ended, and his Grace brought Octavia, 
almost-breathless, to rest herself. j 
. Here, you; beaux; I. leave: you to quarrel for my charming Manx lassie. 
_Make them.alh talk Manx, my deur! do not believe one of their compli- 
ments, unless it isin real Manx, Well, good-bye: dance! I have set you an. 
excellent example, ~ You can none of you beat me at the Highland fling.” Miss. 





Elphinstone would not try ; ov else her dress is just the thing: eh! wha’s-thig> 
O Captain! what are trumps?” 

Octavia has been shown in childhood ; we should like to let her 
appear in young womanhood; but those passages-which are brief 
enough for eur columns, are not sufficiently ¢lear or forcible 
without the eontext. The reader, who is pleased with what he. 
has seen, must have recourse to. the original. 


Lois, a Drama, 

Need not detaim us long. The immense distanee in. point of 
literary character between a tale deseriptive of common life, and a 
drama, was never more distinctly marked than by these two pro. 
ductions. There is, indeed, a want of body in Octavia Elphinstone; 
the characters have not much vigour or strength of marking; 
there is an absence of incident in the story, and though its con. 
duct (with the exception perhaps of the tumble) cannot be called 
improbable, yet, with the consisteney, it has the,commonplace 
character of everyday life: but still, the Manx Story has much 
merit, and may claim a high rank for elegance and sprightliness ; 
whilst Lois, as a drama, is beneath criticism, Its plot we cannot 
clearly comprehend; unity of action, or indeed action of any kind, 
it has not; and the only incident of the piece is the burning ofa 
nobleman's mansion, when he is giving a, masked ball. Whether 
Miss TALLAnt will hereafter take a foremost rank in novel-writing 
—where an artful involution of plot, an exhibition of humours and 
manners, or a striking portraiture of various individual characters, 
are singly or in conjunction necessary to suecess—may be a ques- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that she is unfitted for dramatic 
poetry, 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 


Tuts is a new edition of Earl Mount-Epecumur’s little volume, 
brought down to the present time, and: including an account of 
the late Festival in Westminster Abbey. Lord Mount-Epocumag 
is a very pleasing instance of the good to be derived from the cul- 
tivation of a musical taste. It is. not:only the purest, but the 
longest-lived of human enjoyments. Like other old men, the 
noble author is a lawdator temporis acti; and yet he combines: 
this propensity with much candour, and an amiable desire to do 
justice to modern merit. There is something natural and affecting 
in the manner in which he expresses himself, at the very conclu- 
sion of his work. After finishing his aecount of the Festival, he 
says— 

jp Here I close these Reminiscences. It is impossible I should ever again have 
any temptation or opportunity to extend them further. Perhaps I have “—_ 
gone too far, and the last part miglft have been spared. But-as this Festival, 
coming home more closely, as it did, to my old recollections, greatly excited my 
almost extinguished curiosity, and revived the last spark of interest I shall ever 
take in music, I could not resist the desire to express the effect it had upon me, 
and my opinion as to its result. I may have done so too diffusely, and be accused’ 
of the-garrulity of old age, as well as of its unbending prejudices: in: not giving 
more entire and unqualified approbation to the performances. But comparisons 
could not but arise in my mind between these and the original; thinking more 
highly of those that are gone, casts no discredit on those that exist.” 

In this spirit, Lord Mounr-Epecumssg, while he laments. the 
changes for the worse which he considers to have taken place in 
the construction of operas and the style of dramatie composition, 
is not niggardly in praise of good performers. His remarks on the 
character of Rossini’s music, and the faults of his manner, are, 
on the whole, sound and just; but when he generalizes, he is not 
so happy. Ina dissertation on the “change of style in musi¢ 
and modern operas,” he remarks the following as the principal 
features in this change— 

‘¢ The dialogue, which used to. be carried on in recitative, and which in Me- 
tastasio’s operas is often so beautiful and interesting, is now cut’ up (and ren~ 
dered unintelligible, if it were worth listening to) into pézzi concertati, or long 
singing conversations, which present a tedious succession of unconnected, ever- 
changing motivos, having not ps, Re do with each other; and if a satisfactory 
air is for a moment introduced, which the ear would like to dwell upon, to.hear 
modulated, varied, and again returned to, it is broken off before it is well under- 
stood or sufficiently heard, by a sudden transition, into a totally different melodys 
time, and key, and recurs no more:: so'that no impression can be made, or re~ 
collection of it preserved. Single songs are almost exploded ; for which. one 

ood reason may be given, that there are few singers capable of singing them, 
fiven a prima donna, who would formerly have complained at having less than 
three or four airs allotted to her, is now satisfied with one trifling cavatina for a 
whole opera.” 

There are, doubtless, many concerted pieces to which the above 
description is very applicable. Concerted pieces, like-every othet 
kind of composition, are often ill-written, unmeaning, and inco- 
herent. But if the author intends that we should apply his te- 
marks to the use of concerted pieces generally, as. contrasted with 
the older form of operatic writing, then he is very far in the 
wrong. In the first place, the change in the construction of 
operas, to which he alludes, is not. of such recent date as he sup- 
poses. Mozarr’s operas, in whieh the method of concert 
pieces was carried to its limit, were composed half a century 
ago: and it is only necessary to look at Crmagosa’s works, partl- 
cularly the enchanting Matrimonio Segreto, to see how far it was 
earried in Italy at a period little more recent. In the next place, 
the introduetion of this method by such men as’ Mozarr ané 
Cimarosa, and its universal adoption all over Europe, afford. & 
pretty strong presumption that it was an improvement. And:in- 
deed, it is rarely disputed that it was so. Recitative is ill adapted 
for the dialogue of busy and bustling scenes, pattionlatly when 4 
number of persons are engaged in. it; and it has been found 
experience, that/it wants the spirit and-rapidity that can be given 
to such | scenes by carrying on the-dialogue in a concerted piece. 
A rich and beautiful sympb ony proceeds from the erchestra ; 
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